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BETWEEN ISSUES 


Tue Postman’s NaAKep Lover: Hallelujah! The Repub- 
lic has been saved, its foundations reinforced. The citizenry 
may now rest secure in the knowledge that the ever-vigilant 
guardians of our morality in the Post Office continue to keep 
the mails free of any art or literature that may blemish the 
purity of our minds or incite our basically evil nature to 
prurient thoughts. The booboisie, in other words, is on the 
move again. 

“Not snow, nor rain, nor heat, nor gloom of night stays 
these couriers from the swift completion of their appointed 
rounds.” Nor intelligence, either, one is tempted to add. 
Those words, adapted from Herodotus, are the famous in- 
scription on the facade of the Main Post Office in New York 
City. As a description of the expedition and efficiency of mail 
delivery, this declaration may evoke a certain amount of 
irony. The PO’s “appointed rounds” also include keeping 
the mails free of pornography, and the irony might perhaps 
better be directed at the excesses sometimes indulged in by 
the postal authorities when carrying out this function with 
which the law charges them. 

Two recent cases illustrate the absurdity and the potential 
danger to liberty of allowing mean-spirited bureaucrats, 
policemen or politicians the discretion implicit in the power 
of censorship. In publicizing its motion picture, The Naked 
Maja (a fictionalized biography of the Spanish artist, Fran- 
cisco Goya), United Artists mailed out several thousand 
post cards bearing a reproduction of Goya’s great painting 








of that name. The Post Office, in its ineffable prudery, de. 
termined that the cards were obscene, and it prevented their 
delivery. 

No less obnoxious was the official action in the case of 
D. H. Lawrence’s Lady Chatterley’s Lover, an unexpurgated 
edition of which has just been published for the first time 
in this country by Grove Press. Since there has been a 30- 
year-old Customs ban on the importation of this edition, the 
Post Office felt that the final weighty decision on the mail- 
ability of the book ought to be made by its highest authority, 
Postmaster General Arthur Summerfield. The former Michi- 
gan auto dealer turned arbiter of taste ruled that by “con- 
temporary community standards” the Lawrence classic is an 
“obscene and filthy work.” 

The issue in these cases has nothing to do with taste. One 
may question the good taste of the producers who tried to 
publicize a poor movie with great art. And one may think 
poorly of the Lawrence book. The issue is simply whether 
functionaries, high or low, are to be allowed to determine 
what “contemporary community standards” are, and to apply 
their petty, arbitrary criteria of morality to works of art 
and mind. 

This is the ground on which Grove Press has flung a legal 
challenge at the Post Office, to be heard in the U.S. District 
Court in New York tomorrow. In this action, Grove has the 
blessings of the press, the literary world, and civil liber- 
tarians generally. 
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Feeding 





Key to survival in war, our farm surplus could also 


give new life to underdeveloped nations 


the Hungry World 


N 1938, as Secretary of Agriculture, 

I had the satisfaction of seeing 
what I called the Ever-Normal Gran- 
ary enacted into law. This provided 
for flexible loans ranging from 52 
to 75 per cent of parity, depending 
on the size of the new crop plus the 
carryover. Not only were there flex- 
ible prices but there was provision 
to cut down the acreage of crops in 
surplus. In setting up the normal 
size of carryover, I insisted that we 
go far beyond what had been con- 
sidered normal in the days of the 
so-called free market. I felt then that 
any farm surpluses we build up 
would come in mighty handy in case 
of war. Today I feel trebly so. 

Our surplus corn and wheat is 
mostly stored. in places where it 
would not be seriously contaminated 
even by atomic fallout. In October 
1957 Dr. Edward Teller, the father 
of the Hydrogen Bomb, urging the 
proper storage of our grain, said: 
“A country where the masses are 
starving, as Russia, I think will be 
in a very difficult position to match 


By Henry A. Wallace 


us along this purely defensive line. 
We might be able within a few years 
to put ourselves in a position where 
the Russians can hit us badly but 
not so badly but that we can re- 
cover, and at the same time we shall 
be able to retaliate in such a way 
that they would not be able to re- 
cover.” In other words, the proper 
storage of our agricultural surpluses 
will determine the outcome of the 
next war. 

As a matter of pure military se- 
curity, therefore, a nation which 
builds up $100 billion of military 
surplus is surely justified in building 
up $10 billion of agricultural sur- 
plus. For a hydrogen-bomb attack 
would rapidly make pastures and 
growing crops exceedingly danger- 
ous. The extensive storage of wheat, 
corn, grain sorghum, dried milk and 
dried egg surpluses then becomes 
vital for survival. I do not think we 
shall have an atomic war, but I 
do say that a nation which spends 
$40 billion a year on its military 
effort can well spend one-sixth of that 








In the last quarter-century, New Deal price sup- 
port policies have transformed agriculture from 
an underprivileged to a stable sector of our 
economy. Ironically, the country has been saddled 
with overproduction and vast surpluses, yet hunger 
exists in many parts of the world amid all 
this plenty. Is there a way by which the U.S. can 
at once dispose of its surpluses and help feed a 
hungry world? This is the problem discussed here 
by Henry A. Wallace, a former Secretary of Com- 
merce, Vice President and Presidential candidate. 
It was under his aegis, as Secretary of Agricul- 
ture in Franklin D. Roosevelt’s first Adminis- 
tration, that our present farm policies evolved. 





amount storing surplus food in the 
right places. I hate to use this kind 
of argument to justify vast surpluses 
because its pessimistic implications 
are so great, but the facts must be 
faced. 

I would rather, of course, use our 
food surpluses in foreign lands in 
a really big and imaginative way. 
It must be said in defense of the 
Eisenhower Administration that it 
has used Public Law 480 to dis- 
pose of some $2 billion worth of farm 
products in exchange for foreign 
currencies. It has also given away 
roughly a billion dollars worth. With- 
out the farm-product loans and the 
operation of Public Law 480 to 
market stuff abroad, today 
probably would be down to 35 cents 
a bushel and wheat to 50 cents a 
bushel, with livestock products in 
proportion. 

But in spite of all that the Eisen- 
hower Administration has done, in 
recent years the average farmer’s 
income has gone down 10 to 15 per 
cent while the average worker’s in- 
come has gone up 20 to 30 per cent. 
The trouble is that the farmer has 
increased his efficiency faster than 
the worker. He works harder and 
longer than the man in town, but his 
share of the consumer’s dollar has 
been steadily cut. 

Our population increases at the 
rate of 1.7 per cent a year, but our 
agricultural output increases at the 
rate of 2.7 per cent a year. Modern 
agricultural technology has had such 


corn 


a great impact that, barring war or 
unusual weather for the next 20 








years, food consumption in the U.S., 
Canada and probably also Western 
Europe will steadily be less than the 
farm production. Industrial output 
outrunning population can result in 
a higher standard of living, but the 
same percentage of agricultural in- 
crease brings disaster. Even a small 
agricultural surplus does enormous 
damage to the price structure. 

The farmer today has less than 
half the income of the people in town, 
and there is every indication that his 
situation will grow worse. For while 
the bargaining power of organized 
labor and the corporations grows 
stronger, the farmer has no bargain- 
ing power aside from that which the 
Government gives him. During the 
decade before I became Secretary 
of Agriculture, I stressed that the 
farmer must have the moral, legal 
and economic equivalent of what the 
tariff, corporate form of organiza- 
tion and other subsidies give to in- 
dustry, and what the union gives to 
labor. Economist John Kenneth Gal- 
braith of Harvard generalized and 
expanded this concept in a book he 
wrote in 1952, American Capitalism, 
formalizing the idea in its broader 
application under the title of “coun- 
tervailing power.” Galbraith went so 
far as to say that “the support of 
countervailing power has become in 
the last two decades perhaps the 
major peacetime function of the Fed- 
eral Government. Labor has sought 
and received it in the protection and 
assistance which the Wagner Act 
provided to union organizations. 
Farmers sought and received it in 
the form of federal price supports 
to their markets—a direct subsidy 
of marketing power. Unorganized 
workers sought and received it in 
the form of minimum wage legisla- 
. . The groups that sought 
the assistance of the Government in 


tion. . 


building countervailing power sought 
that power in order to use it against 
market authority to which they had 
previously been subordinate. 

“In short, the Government has sub- 
sidized with its own power the 
countervailing power of workers and 


farmers. . . . If we fail to regard 
Government support to the bargain- 
ing power of the farmer and other 
groups as normal, we shall almost 
certainly neglect to search for the 
principles that should govern the 
subsidy of private groups by public 
power. We shall also be less likely 
to correct the considerable number 
of abuses which have been associated 
with government aid to countervail- 
ing power—abuses which have been 
especially numerous and serious in 
agricultural legislation. Many who 
have concerned themselves with these 
faults have continued to suppose 
that the remedy is to abolish the en- 
tire activity. Like the executioners 
during the French Revolution, they 
have offered the guillotine as a cure 
for headache. This is not the best 
frame of mind in which to seek im- 
provement in what is certain to con- 
tinue.” 

To the best of my knowledge, every 
modern nation in the free world has 
a system of putting countervailing 
power from the government at the 
disposal of the farmer. And now 
throughout the West surpluses build 
up, as production outruns demand 
and prices slip more and more. 
Russia and China, which have been 
woefully backward in their agricul- 
tural production methods, now also 
give signs of sudden and great 
changes. Agricultural technology ig- 
nores Iron Curtains. It is stopped only 
in those exceedingly crowded or 
exceedingly poverty-stricken lands 
where there is no capital for fertil- 
izers, machinery, irrigation, im- 
proved seeds and more efficient live- 
stock production. 

Outside of China, there are proba- 
bly a billion people on small farms 
of low fertility where the population 
is increasing faster than agricultural 
output. The misery of these people 
can touch off World War III. The 
most serious problem in the world 
today is how to start these people 
on the road to doubling their pro- 
duction. Meanwhile, for a period of 
ten years or so, they need food from 
outside—and the capital which food 





from outside can create—to enable 
them to look upward in hope instead 
of downward in despair. 

Soviet Premier Nikita Khrushchey 
has challenged the U.S. to peaceful 
economic competition. Let us respond 
by challenging Russia to join the 
West through the UN in_ putting 
agricultural surpluses to work to 
end world hunger. Let our battle 
cry be, “End World Hunger by 
1970.” It is a big job. In the crowded 
part of the world, population in. 
creases at the rate of 20 million a 
year, and agricultural output does 
not keep step. Indeed, it is precisely 
in this hungry part of the world 
where farms are small, schools are 
few, the per capita national income 
is less than one-fifth that of the 
U.S., and grain production methods 
less than one-tenth as efficient, that 
extreme nationalism is rampant. The 
common man is on the march in 
these countries; the only question is 
whether that march will satisfy his 
hunger and attract enough capital 
to bring him into the modern scheme 
of things. 

Today, hunger is growing in one- 
third of the world, while in the US, 
Canada, Australia and Western 
Europe surpluses grow even faster. 
Undoubtedly, the U.S. can do more 
to bridge the gap between the hungry 
and the surplus areas than any single 
nation. But the U.S. cannot do the 
job alone. Even if it could, its mo- 
tives would be suspect. It would be 
accused of having “political” pets. 

Therefore, I say that, ideally, it 
is a United Nations job, a job for 
a revived and revised UNRRA. Feed 
the hungry in such a way that they 
can learn to feed themselves. Feed 
the hungry regardless of geography 
or politics. No one person can spell 
out the exact procedure, but the ob- 
jective is clear: feed the hungry 
wherever they are. 

Probably there should be an In 
ternational Ever-Normal Granary 
with an international plan for food 
distribution. The nations putting 
surpluses into the International 
Granary should have voting power 
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somewhat proportionate to their 
contribution. However, the hungry 
nations on the receiving end should 
have veto power on the method of 
distribution. But if the hungry na- 
tions propose distribution plans 
which obviously lead to graft and 
waste, the surplus-producing nations 
should have the right to turn down 
such plans. 

Russia should definitely be given a 
chance to join the “UN End World 
Hunger Crusade.” If Russia does 
what she plans, she. will have a 
great surplus herself within 10 
years. If Russia refuses to join, 
there is no reason why the Western 
nations should not operate through 
some such UN agency as the Food 
and Agriculture Organization. Russia 
is not a member of FAO, nor is it a 
member of the International Bank. 
At present, Russia has little to con- 
tribute in the way of surpluses. But 
if it has real faith in its agricultural 
planning, it will join the effort to 
show the power of its system to 
produce abundantly. 

How much capital should the In- 
ternational + Ever-Normal Granary 
have? Who will provide it? How 
cheaply should the 
Ever-Normal 


International 


Granary sell to the 


hungry nations? Obviously there 
should be very wide latitude given 
the management but general rules 
must be laid down in advance. 
Even if Congress believes that it 
is too complicated to operate an In- 
ternational Ever-Normal Granary, 
with or without Russia in it, it is 
still possible to make our surpluses 
a blessing. In such case we must ap- 
proach the problem in a far bigger 
way than we have hitherto. I do not 
criticise the present Administration 
for the way in which it has built up 
such enormous surpluses, provided it 
now gets busy on a comprehensive 
plan—national or international. 
The very heart of U.S. agriculture 
is the combination of feed grains 
like corn on the one hand, and live- 
stock and livestock products on the 
other. This part of agriculture is 
headed for the most serious and con- 
tinuing build-up of surpluses—at a 
time when wheat surpluses have 
reached almost unmanageable propor- 
tions. The Administration thinks it 
can reduce surpluses by lowering the 
price to the farmer. This may be 
true in the case of specialties like 
eggs or potatoes, but it is not true 
of corn, wheat and cotton. Many 
thousands of farmers may _ be 
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ruined, but some one else takes over 
the land. The farmers grow fewer 
and the farms grow larger. The 
problem remains essentially the same. 

Many clear-cut analyses have been 
made of the farm problem. But not 
one of them copes adequately with 
the mounting ocean of surpluses 
caused by modern technology. The 
surpluses are here to stay, and we 
must learn to live with them in a 
big and constructive way, taking into 
account our security needs and the 
mounting hatred of the hungry 
peoples of those who are better off 
than they. If we are convinced that 
our safety lies in this direction, we 
can slowly but surely work out the 
difficult details of putting together 
a program. 

From a narrow agricultural point 
of view I say to the farmer as I said 
repeatedly 35 years ago: “You must 
have equivalence of bargaining 
power. You must get it from govern- 
ment, as others have. If the govern- 
ment handles your great surpluses 
constructively, the market will give 
you a living price. Fight those who 
urge that more farmers be driven 
off the land. Such persons are under- 
mining our nation’s security and 
balance.” 




























THE HOME FRONT 


By William E. Bohn 


The Charms of 
East and West 


BOHN 


GAIN WE ARE packing and 
A planning for the road. Within 
a few hours, we shall be a part of 
a steady surge along the Pennsylvania 
lurnpike. There are to be four of 
us in the car this time. While the 
others have been discussing how cold 
it will be in the Glacier National 
Park and how hot in the Petrified 
Forest. and while they’ve been select- 
ing clothing in accordance with their 
guesses. my mind has been running 
in an entirely different direction. | 
have been thinking of the two sides 
of our continent, the old East and 
the newer West, and of the lures 
which they hold for each other and. 
especially, for the folks like me from 
the midlands. 

When I was a boy in Ohio, the 
great pull was toward the West. The 
lure of California gold was dying 
down, but my older brothers went to 
Michigan, Wisconsin and Chicago. 
This central section, which was West 
to us, offered sure roads to fortune. 
In comparison, California seemed 
far-off and uncertain. It was only 
later that the first ones ventured to 
the West Coast. But my younger 
brother and I, in contrast to the 
older members of the family, experi- 
enced a stronger pull toward the 
East. For us, New York—not Chi- 
cago—was the alluring center. 

All my life this contrast, this op- 
position of two powerful geographic 
and social forces, has been a feature 
of my life and thinking. Always I 
have been drawn in two directions. 
The East seemed my natural home. 
There were most of my friends and 
there were the activities and oppor- 
tunities which had the strongest ap- 


peal for me. Yet the West had the 
attraction of romance, the great 
mountains, the mighty streams, the 
mines of gold and the orange groves. 
The East was for me the place to 
live, but the West remained the land 
to visit for change, for excitement, 
for relief. 

It was in 1920 that I visited 
California for the first time. The 
great mountains, the orange groves 
and vineyards stretching for mile on 
irrigated mile, the big trees, nature’s 
oldest and most ambitious plants, 
living things so enormous that they 
shut out the sky and create a separate 
world with sights and sounds of its 
own—all this left me flabbergasted, 
flattened out, reduced to a new sort 
of modesty. New England, which I 
had learned to love with a special 
depth, seemed soft and gentle, bui 
far from big and gorgeous like this 
new landscape. And when I con- 
sidered the people of the West, with 
their breath-taking cordiality and 
overpowering energy, my old East 
seemed slow and satisfied and lazy. 

And then I had a revelation. I 
had been delivering a series of lec- 
tures up and down the golden western 
state. On my journey homeward, a 
funny little thing happened. I don’t 
recall what railway this was on or 
through what state we were taking 
our leisurely way. All that is clear 
to me is that somewhere in the broad 
land which we call the Middle West, 
but which is really a part of the 
East, our engine broke down. The 
incident did not vex me. The transi- 
tion from coast to coast was too 
much. I was glad to have it length- 
ened and softened. Along with some 


of the other passengers, I started 
a leisurely walk down the railwaf 
track. 

It was a gentle Sunday eveniy 
in midsummer—like a summer dy 
in England. (I mean that the su 
light was soft and golden—not shan 
and burning as it sometimes tend 
to be in America.) There was ni 
city in sight—only a tiny villagy 
with a single church spire away of 
against the skyline. The whole worl 
was green. Here and there cattl 
grazed, shedding their ineffable spirif 
of peace. Now and then one couli 
hear that most gracious and comfor! 
ing of sounds, the bleating of shea 

I made my way, amid meadow 
and groves, to what would general 
be considered the most commonplace} 
of landscape features, an ordinary 
swamp. Out of the lush, wet ear 
all sorts of plants were sprouting ani 
upon them were blooming flowers it 
enormous variety. There had bee 
no irrigation here to banish desey 
drought. Frogs were making. thei 
throaty sexual sounds, and the biri§ 
were uttering their musical evening 
cries. The very earth was music 
and full of color. It came over m 
suddenly that this naturally lush ani 
ordinary world to which I had bee 
accustomed from childhood on wi 
just as exciting and certainly @ 
beautiful as any of the astonishing 
geological and biological exhibition 
of the dramatic and astonishing Wes! 

There are certain signs that th 
general public is gradually wakin; 
up to the fact that the old contes 
between East and West must be pri 
nounced a draw. I know that as soo 
as we plunge into the stream of thi 
connected turnpikes we shall fin 
ourselves in a mighty current runnitj 
westward. But to our left an equal 
wide and rapid stream from Texas 
California and Oregon will 
running toward Maine and Co 
necticut. The number seeking th 
charms of the East is constantly i 
creasing. If ever a census of attra 
tions is recorded, I am willing to # 
that the ancient East Coast will stan 
up pretty well. 
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Recent electoral defeats reflect disenchantment with 
the party's leftist foreign and domestic policies 


Socialist Setback 


in Japan 


Tokyo 
REMIER NOBUSUKE Kisu1’s Lib- 
Dr Democrats emerged from 
the June 2 elections to the House of 
Councilors with a total of 132 seats 
in the Diet’s upper chamber, as com- 
pared with the Socialist party total 
of 85. These election results are being 
interpreted here as less a victory for 
the conservatives than a defeat for the 
Socialist opposition. The general con- 
sensus is that this election confirms 
a trend revealed by the nation-wide 
municipal and prefecture elections 
last April. 

Both parties more or less main- 
tained their pre-election strength. But 
the Socialists’ previously growing 
popularity seems to have been 
checked, owing largely to their in- 
creasingly leftist orientation. Thus, 
many people felt they had no al- 
ternative but to vote for the Gov- 
ernment party, which can hardly con- 
sider this a clear-cut popular vote 
of confidence. 

A closer look at the results of both 
the April and June elections demon- 
strates the extent of the Socialist 
failure. The Liberal Democrats elect- 
ed eight prefects, to two for the 
Socialists. Of the four most im- 
portant prefectures—Tokyo, Osaka, 
Hokkaido and Fukuoka—the Social- 
ists won only the latter. And it should 
be remembered that strategic Hok- 
kaido had been in their hands for 
three successive terms after World 
War II. 

In the municipal council elections 
in April. the Liberal Democrats es- 
tablished a better than two-to-one 
margin over the Socialists in both 
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council seats and popular votes. The 
Government party won a total of 
1,601 council seats, as against 562 
for the Socialists. For the Liberal 
Democrats, this represented a gain 
of 10.4 per cent of the seats and 9.6 
per cent of the votes, as compared 
with the Socialist gain of 4.9 per 
cent of the seats and 4.8 per cent of 
the popular vote. 

This trend was confirmed by the 
Diet election earlier this month. The 
House of Councilors holds 250 seats. 
The June 2 election was for 127 of 
them, representing one-half of the 
House that is elected every three 
years, and two vacancies caused by 
deaths. The Government party won 
71 seats, a gain of five, for its total 
of 132. The Socialists won 38 seats, 
a gain of seven, for their total of 85. 
(The remaining seats were distributed 
among a few minor parties.) 


KISHI: NO VICTORY FOR HIM 


The Socialists now have one more 
than the necessary one-third of the 
total number of seats, which is 
enough to enable them to prevent 
the Liberal Democrats from pushing 
through their proposed reform of 
the “pacifistic” clauses in the 1946 
Constitution. Though a_ two-thirds 
majority of the Diet’s lower house 
can enact ordinary legislation re- 
jected by the upper chamber, it re- 
quires a two-thirds majority in both 
houses to amend the Constitution. 
Thus the Socialists are in a position, 
as they were before the election, to 
block any move to change the Con- 
stitutional provision which bans the 
country’s possession of “war poten- 
tial.” 

Actually, the Socialists had some 
good reasons to believe they would 
attain their pre-election goal of a 
gain of 15 to 20 seats. The Japanese 
people have had a recent surfeit of 
elections, and the weather was bad 
when they went to the polls on June 
2. As a result, only about 58.8 per 
cent of the electorate turned out, one 
of the lowest proportions of the 
postwar period. A low turnout is 
ordinarily considered a boon for the 
Socialists, since they can rely upon 
a large bloc of “organized votes” 
from the trade union movement. 

This did not help them at all in 
contesting the conservatives in the 
vital Tokyo election district. All 
three Socialist candidates were beaten 
there, while the Liberal Democrats 
won two of the four seats they con- 
tested. Very significantly, one of the 
three Socialist candidates in Tokyo 
was Soji Okada, chief of the party’s 
International Affairs Department, 
who had joined the Socialist mission 
to Peking last March for the pur- 
pose of enhancing his prestige at 
home. 

The Government party’s weakness 
ought also to have been an aid to 
a Socialist election victory. Kishi’s 
personal popularity had been de- 
clining for some time. Ocasional re- 
ports of corruption in some Govern- 
ment departments also affected pub- 
lic opinion adversely. In addition, 








internal dissension within the ma- 
jority party only seemed to grow 
sharper as the election approached. 

Moreover, just before the elec- 
tion, the Tokyo District Court ruled 
that the stationing of United States 
troops in Japan, under the bilateral 
security agreement, violates the 
Japanese Constitution. Accompany- 
ing these developments was a series 
of threatening notes from Moscow 
and Peking, calling for Japan’s with- 
drawal from its security arrange- 
ments with the U.S. and for a politi- 
cal and trade rapprochement with 
the USSR and Red China. About the 
only thing working in the Govern- 
ment party’s favor was the steady 
economic progress achieved during 
its tenure. 

Nevertheless, the Socialists 
unable to capitalize on these varied 
favorable circumstances. A majority 
of the Japanese people has become 
increasingly alienated by the So- 


were 


cialists’ foreign and domestic pos- 
ture, and this is surely what accounts 
for their unexpectedly poor showing 
in the elections. 

On foreign policy, the Socialists 
advocate the replacement of the 
Japan-U.S. security pact by a secu- 
rity arrangement linking Tokyo not 
only with Washington, but with 
Peking and Moscow as well. And if 
the Japan-U.S. security treaty is not 
abolished outright, the Socialists at 
the very least oppose the projected 
revision by which Japan would as- 
sume an even greater role in Pacific 
defense. They also advocate the abro- 


gation of Japan’s relations with the 
Republic of China on Taiwan and 


the establishment of normal rela- 
tions with Peking. 
It seems pretty clear that such 


policies are rejected by the Japanese 
people. Particularly unappealing has 
been the Socialist party’s apologetics 
for the foreign and domestic policies 
of both Communist China and Russia. 
In this connection, a fatal blunder 
was probably made by the party's 
mission to Peking last March, when 
party Secretary General Inejiko 
Asanuma identified the U.S. as the 
common enemy of both Japan and 
China. [See Takeo Naoi’s article, 

Socialist Mission to 
NL, April 13—Ed.] 


The Socialist domestic record has 


“Japanese 
Peking,” 


also been losing its appeal for the 
people. In recent years, some of the 
unions associated with SOHYO, the 
leftist-dominated General Council of 
Japanese Trade Unions, have tended 
to extremism, often resorting to 
violence during strikes. Such action 
has frequently been condemned in 
the press and other public organs as 
“criminal collective violence,” rather 
than the normal strike activity that 
is protected by law. But the Socialist 
party has done nothing to check this 
tendency to violence; in fact, it has 
gone so far as to encourage it. 
This infantile conception of “class 
war” has been criticized even by 
sources that are frequently friend!v 
to the Socialists. For example, the 
Tokyo Asahi Shimbun, Japan’s 


largest independent daily, editorial- 





MEMOIRS 


According to his successor, Defense Minister Marshal Malinovsky, Marshal Georgi 
Zhukov is drawing his pension and writing his memoirs—News item. 


His forehead furrowed in a frown, 

We see him clearly, writing down 

His thoughts of Khrushchev, who displaced him, 
And how he humbled and disgraced him. 

He writes intently, full of rage, 

And swiftly fills up page on page, 

Which, when the day is done, he mashes 

And tears to bits, and burns to ashes. 


—Richard Armour 








ized on the Socialist defeat in the 
following way: 

“The returns in the House of 
Councilors election indicate that the 
Socialist party’s popularity is on the 
wane, even in the urban districts 
which have long been considered its 
stronghold. The party’s poor showing 
was particularly conspicuous _ in 
Tokyo, where no Socialist candidate 
emerged victorious. In order to re. 
gain its popularity, the Socialist party 
must demonstrate that it is a parlia. 
mentary political party in the real 
sense of the term. It may be pointed 
out that the party’s present charac. 
ter and policy do not appeal to the 
general voting public.” 

The editorial did not content itsell 
with generalities. It specifically noted 
the peculiar unattractiveness of the 
Socialist emphasis on “mass move: 
ment and mass action” outside the 
Diet and the party’s appeal to clas 
interest rather than national interest. 

The party’s Central Executive Com. 
mittee met a week after the election 
and flatly recognized its defeat. But 
reports of the meeting indicate it 
went through no “agonizing reap: 
praisal” of the crux of the party’ 
problem—whether it is to be a class 
party or a national party. From now 
until August, when the next parti 
Congress is scheduled, there wil 
doubtless be a heated debate on this 
point within the party. 

Although they are backed by pub: 
lic opinion and by part of organized 
labor, the right-wingers are 3 
minority in the party. The left-wing 
ers, on the other hand, control : 
majority of the Socialist Diet mem- 
bers and enjoy the full support o! 
the powerful SOHYO and the “pro: 
gressive” intellectuals. And SOHY0* 
recent ad hoc agreement to cooperal? 
on limited objectives with Japan’ 
Communist party only accentuales 
Socialist dissension. It is unlikely thal 
the party’s fundamental differences 
will be resolved even at its Augus 
Congress or immediately thereafter. 
Perhaps only a crushing electoral de 
feat or series of defeats, or a patty 
split, will serve that end. 


The New Leader 
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ROME 
HE SUCCESS OF Silvio Milazzo’s 
Christian Social Union party in 
Sicily’s June 7 elections has added 
another twist to the semi-autonomous 
island’s already tangled political pic- 
ture. Two and a half million Sicilians 
went to the polls to elect a 90-member 
Regional Council, which will rule for 
the next four years. Since 1947, this 
Council has traditionally been con- 
trolled by Italy’s dominant Christian 
Democratic party. The latter normal- 
ly polls better than a million votes, 
enough to guarantee its running of 
the Government in the ancient Nor- 
man Castle in Palermo. 

Tradition began giving way to 
confusion last year, when signs of 
dissension appeared in Sicily’s Chris- 
tian Democratic ranks. Men of na- 
tional reputation who have served 
as ministers in Rome and as mem- 
bers of Parliament, like former Pre- 
mier Mario Scelba, resented being 
treated on an equal level with un- 
known young men whose positions 
rested on nothing more than their 
allegiance to party Secretary and 
Council President Amintore Fanfani. 
The climax came last spring with 
the overthrow of the Regional Gov- 
ernment by the Council. By then, the 
split within the Christian Democratic 
party had widened and agreement on 
the formation of a new government 
Was virtually impossible. For 40 
days, meetings were held and 
speeches were made, but to no avail. 
Finally, in September, Silvio 
Milazzo. a popular lawyer and land- 
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owner from the provincial town of 
Caltagirone who had previously been 
a dutiful supporter of the Christian 
Democratic party, made a surprising 
move that ended the crisis. Together 
with four other dissidents, he formed 
a curious coalition which included 
the Communists, Neo-Fascists, Mon- 
archists and Left Socialists—a total 
of 53 votes out of the 90 in the 
Council. Despite its obvious internal 
contradictions, this coalition, headed 
by Milazzo as Regional President, 
managed not only to survive but to 
do a creditable job in the eight 
months prior to the elections. 
Fanfani, angered by the turn of 
events, decided that a strong hand 
was needed. Milazzo and his four 
colleagues were read out of the party, 
and the party machinery was mobil- 


Success of splinter group headed by Silvio Milazzo in island's recent elections 


could spark dangerous split in Christian Democratic ranks throughout Italy 


SICILY'S ‘OPERATION MILAZZO’ 


ized to isolate the rebels and reduce 
their following. Nevertheless, Milaz- 
zo’s new Christian Social Union party 
picked up four seats in this month’s 
balloting, giving it a total of nine. 
There is a good chance, therefore, 
that he will be called upon to reform 
the coalition that has become known 
throughout Italy as “Operation 
Milazzo.” 

Interestingly, the Christian Demo- 
crats, who had their strength cut 
from 37 to 32 after last fall’s defec- 
tion, emerged from the voting with 
34 seats and of course still constitute 
the largest single bloc in the Council. 
The remaining seats are distributed 


as follows: Communists, 21; Left 
Socialists, 11; Neo-Fascists, nine; 
Monarchists, three; Liberals. two; 


Social Democrats, one. 





MARIO SCELBA AND AMINTORE FANFANI: CLASH ENDS IN CRISIS 








It is significant that the Commu- 
nists gained only one seat, while the 
Monarchists lost six, and the So- 
cialists, Liberals and Social Demo- 
crats lost one each. This would seem 
to indicate that the loss of support 
suffered by the smaller extremist 
parties is not benefiting the Com- 
munists in any noteworthy fashion. 
The electoral strength of Sicily’s 
parties can be seen from the table 
below, which compares the percent- 
age of votes won in the latest elec- 
tion with those of the 1955 election: 


Party 1959 1955 
Christian Democrats .. 38.7 38.6 
Christian Union ..... 10.6 — 
Communists ........ 21.3 20.8 
Left Socialists ....... 9.8 9.7 
Neo-Fascists ......... 7.6 9.6 
Monarchists ......... 4.7 12.7 
| Re eee ee 3.7 3.9 
Social Democrats .... 2.2 2.9 


(Under Sicily’s election laws, the Re- 
gional Council seats are not dis- 
tributed on a strictly proportional 
basis. ) 

Since it controls the largest num- 
ber of seats, first crack at forming 
a government belongs to the Christian 
Democrats. The party, however, is 
still far from unified and it appears 
at the moment that internal squabbles 
will thwart Fanfani’s efforts to es- 
tablish a workable coalition. 

There is the remote possibility, 
of course, that Fanfani will be able 
to persuade Milazzo to return to the 
fold. With the Monarchists, Liberals 
and Social Democrats, this could give 
the Christian Democrats 49 votes, or 
a bare four-vote majority. But such 
a government would have little chance 
of lasting very long. Moreover, it 
seems improbable that even Fanfani, 
with his well-known political skill, 
could bring the now confident Milaz- 
zo back to a shaky and turbulent 
party. 

Milazzo difficulties 
in renewing his coalition. Speaking 
in Palermo recently, Left-Socialist 
boss Pietro Nenni solemnly stated 
that his party would not participate 
again in any coalition with the Neo- 


himself faces 


Fascists. If true, this would mean 
that Milazzo could muster only 42 
votes, three short of a minimum 
majority. But Milazzo is hoping that 
Nenni will not stand by his word, 
or that, if he does, the Sicilian dele- 
gates will not heed it. Until the Left 
Socialist Central Committee meets 
this summer to discuss the problem, 
he can do little more than keep his 
fingers crossed. with this 
major difficulty to be faced, how- 
ever, the feeling here at this time is 
that “Operation Milazzo” will be re- 


Even 


peated, 
In any event, the next Regional 
President of this island faces a dif- 


ficult task. In recent years, few con- 
structive steps have been taken to 
bolster Sicily’s 
Indeed, the question of whether being 
a semi-autonomous state is an asset 


faltering economy. 


or a liability is being seriously de- 
bated. Unemployment is wide-spread, 
industrial development is non-exist- 
ent, agriculture is backward, and the 
housing problem, especially in Paler- 
mo, is shockingly acute. In addition, 
the traditions of waste and ex- 
travagance in the Government, al- 
though not invented by Milazzo’s ad- 
ministration, are likely to be con- 
tinued. In fact, Milazzo’s administra- 
tion extended this practice to limits 
which might ruin the finances of any 





PIETRO NENNI AND SILVIO MILAZZO: THEIR PARTNERSHIP IN DOUBT 





government—and there is no reason 
to expect any changes in the next four 
years. 

Perhaps more important than the 
election’s immediate effects in Sicily, 
however, are its implications for Italy 
as a whole: Will the split in the 
Christian Democratic party spread 
across the country, or will it remain 
a peculiarly Sicilian feature? Some 
members of the Vatican are known 
to have suggested recently that two 
Catholic parties could better foster 
the interests of the Church than 
one. 

But such a development would seri- 
ously threaten the future of democ. 


racy in Italy. Given existing condi- 
tions, two Catholic parties would 
merely divide the country into two 
camps, one supported by the Left 
and the other by the Right. The 
Communists stand to benefit most 
from such a development. 

Being at the head of the nation’s 
largest and most powerful party, the 
leaders mus 


bear the greatest responsibility for 


Christian Democratic 


maintaining and developing its free 
institutions. They will be seriousl’ 
shirking that responsibility if they 
don’t see Milazzo’s victory in Sicily 
as a warning that their internal party 
feuds can have disastrous results for 
Italy. 


The New Leader 
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The non-conformist 'Stilyagi,’ Soviet Russia's new ‘Beat Generation,’ 


question Communist values and seek freedom for individual expression 


ussias Quiet Rebels 


T WAS a typical spring afternoon in 

Leningrad, A misty rain fell from 
the overcast sky, and a milk-white fog 
clung to the streets. My appointment 
had taken me into one of the better 
residential sections of the city, a long 
way from the path usually beaten by 
the tourists. I was wearing a tan 
gabardine raincoat and a sports cap, 
and was sporting a three-day growth 
of beard. As I neared the end of 
Nevsky Prospect, where I was to 
meet the young lady, a worker pushed 
past me indignantly and muttered, 
“Stilyaga.” He spat. 

Stilyagi is a term applied to a smail 
group of young Soviet radicals who 
can best be compared to our own 
Beatniks. Most of them, however, are 
neither vociferous nor delinquent, 
and they do not claim to be joined 
by a common philosophy. What they 
do share with the Beatniks is irre- 
sponsibility, temperament and a type 
of directionless rebellion. 

People had been eyeing me and 
stepping out of my way ever since 
I had left downtown Leningrad, re- 
acting inwardly in a manner similar 
to that of their more outspoken com- 
rade. It was obvious that they were 
not objecting to me as a Westerner. 
Had | been dressed as an American, 
| would have been greeted with 
friendly smiles, but in their eyes I 
was a Stilyaga. My outfit was perfect, 
and with the co-ed from the Art 
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ALFRED GEDULDIG, an American po- 
litical scientist, returned recently 
from a 10-week tour of Soviet youth 
organizations and institutions. 
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By Alfred Geduldig 


Institute holding my arm, the dis- 
guise was complete. 

We had met at a student party 
earlier in the week during a discus- 
sion of Britain’s Teddy Boys. She 
had asked about the Beat Generation, 
which she had heard about from a 
friend of hers who had been in the 
United States. I tried to explain that 
the Beatniks were self-admitted in- 
tellectuals, whereas the Teddy Boys 
were more comparable to our juve- 
nile delinquents. As I identified some 
of the characteristics of the Beatniks, 
I realized she was making the ex- 
citing discovery that there were other 
people in the world who had the 
same doubts and questions about man 
and society as she and her friends. 

The vodka had flowed in an end- 
less stream, and the phonograph 
blared in order to foil curious neigh- 
bors and bugging machines. The 
music was supplied by old and well- 
worn 78 RPM records. In a stack of 
30-odd records, most were Czech and 
Polish—none were Russian. A half- 
dozen English discs got the most at- 
tention. 

I asked my friend, Alya, how they 
were able to get the foreign record- 
ings. She pointed to a fellow across 
the room, a caricature of an Ameri- 
can jazz buff: Hollywood-style clothes 
picked up from the black market, 
long, swept-back hair and a small 
beard. He was wearing sunglasses in 
a room that was barely lit. “These 
records are old-fashioned,” he said, 
in a curious mixture of Russian and 
English, “but you should see my new 
collection. I have only the latest 


American records,” he continued, 
with obvious pride. After a moment 
of further questioning, it became evi- 
dent that he knew what he was talk- 
ing about. He recited the titles of 
several of Dave Brubeck’s albums, 
accompanying his comments with 
some improvisations which he 
hummed through his nose. 

He was readying himself to de- 
liver a lengthy lecture on modern 
jazz, when Alya thoughtfully inter- 
rupted to ask what I thought of pre- 
Soviet literature. My short, general 
appraisal was highly favorable, and 
the nods of agreement [ saw around 
the room filled me with a strangely 
rich The staid 
members of Russian society 
Tolstoy, Chekhov, Lermontov and 
Pushkin. But the favorite of the 
Quiet Rebels was Dostoyevsky. an au- 
thor who has received Party disap- 
proval. There is much in Dostoyev- 
sky that a police-state regime would 


satisfaction. more 


read 


find unpalatable. 

The Stilyagi’s opinion of Soviet 
literature was somewhat less than en- 
thusiastic. Obviously they were em- 
barrassed by the artistic change that 
had taken place, and switched the 
subject to Western literature. 

Hemingway is among their fa- 
vorites, and they read Balzac for his 
realism, ribaldry and _ sentiment. 
Someone cited the “Droll Stories,” 
which are, of course, on the Com- 
munist “Index,” and as we offered 
one tale or another for the group’s 
entertainment, I found they knew 
much more about them than | did. 
Much of Western literature is diffi- 
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cult to obtain and dangerous to pos- 
sess, but once it has found its way 
to the group it is read avidly by all 
the members. 

Some of these students claimed to 
be writers, but said they were still at 
a stage where they read voluminously 
and created little. Some had com- 
bined their reading and writing by 
translating foreign literature into 
Russian. The Soviets publish one 
billion books a year, and an in- 
creasing number are of foreign ori- 
gin. This has brought about a great 
demand for translators, and those 
who work at it, even on a part-time 
basis, make excellent wages. In addi- 
tion to getting to read otherwise un- 
available literature, translating pro- 
vides them a good supplemental in- 
come. 

A great many Stilyagi expected to 
become teachers. Others wished to be 
writers, artists, architects. But there 
were those who didn’t know, and ob- 
viously didn’t care, what their ca- 
reer was to be. They resented the fact 
that they would soon have to decide 
—or harsher plans would be made 
for them. 

The the corners 
stopped as I brought out some small 
books of modern art reproductions 
and passed them around. It wasn’t 
long before heated arguments broke 
out over Socialist Realism, intentional 
distortion, heavy definitive lines, di- 
mensionality, color and the integrity 
of the artist. Here were young Soviet 
people caught up in the heat and pas- 
sion of new ideas. Admittedly, their 
tastes lacked refinement and sophisti- 
cation, but they were far more open 
and progressive than the average 
Russian who thinks Socialist Realism 
is the ultimate in art. One student 
said that he had paid the equivalent 
of $64 on the black market for a 
book of van Gogh prints which had 
retailed for $2.50 in the U.S. 

This was but one of several Stilyaga 
parties | was invited to in my stay 
in the USSR. I learned a great deal 
about them, for like most progres- 
sives, they like to talk. True, they 
cannot speak out, but their confi- 


discussions in 
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dential whispers tell a most revealing 
story. 

The Stilyagi are, for the most part, 
apolitical. They impressed me with 
their skepticism, doubt and frustra- 
tion. They admired Stalin for win- 
ning the war and rebuilding Russian 
war damage, though they were torn 
between this admiration and the com- 
promising exposure of his “mis- 
takes.” Few praised the present re- 
gime. 

With an uncertain future facing 
the Russian citizen, there is a ten- 
dency to laud “the good old days,” 
though not one of them wished for 
the old days to return. Many seemed 
equally pained to think of what the 
Soviet Union would be like in ten 
years. One of the leading Komsomols 
(Young Community Leaguer) even 
whispered that Russia would prob- 
ably never be the paradise foretold 
by Marx and Lenin. 

The more thoughtful members of 
the group appeared to be question- 
ing the immediate effects of their 
planned economy, They accepted the 
ultimate goals of Communism, which 
even they found difficult to define, but 
were bitter about the present stand- 
ard of living. The desire for wealth 
was pronounced, and they were sus- 
picious of Premier Nikita Khrush- 
chev’s claims about the joys and re- 
wards of Soviet life. 

Of course, it is difficult to deter- 
mine how representative the Stilyagi 
are of the general attitude of Soviet 
youth. Possibly they are the avant- 
garde; possibly their quiet rebellion 
will die and they will join the fold. 

Like other Russians, the Stilyagi 
demonstrated their insatiable hunger 
for information about the U.S. They 
read the U.S. Embassy’s Russian-lan- 
guage magazine, Amerika, and were 
fascinated by anything American, es- 
pecially the literature and music. 
Western radio stations were excep- 
tionally popular, primarily for their 
jazz programs. An American car may 
cause a riot, though no student I 
interviewed showed much pride in 
the Soviet sputnik. This situation il- 
lustrates a major conflict facing So- 





viet youth: They envy the material 
and intellectual progress of the West, 
but they have been taught to con. 
demn the systems which have made 
these achievements. 

One reason for this conflict is the 
extraordinary Russian ignorance of 
American governmental processes, 
Only a few of the Stilyagi had an un. 
derstanding of even the basic tenets 
of Western democracy; none could 
explain the functions of the Ameri- 
can Supreme Court or Congress, But 
they were willing and eager to listen. 

Their completely distorted knowl 
edge of the Kremlin’s actions was 
demonstrated by their insistence that 
it would never attempt to influence 


















the actions of a foreign Communist 
party or of one of the satellite re. 
gimes. They were astonishingly ig. 
norant of Soviet foreign policy. Not 
a single student had heard of the 
Berlin blockade, and such _ touchy 
subjects as the Finnish War and the 
Hungarian Revolution, which they 
had heard of, were usually too dan- 
gerous to discuss. 

The Quiet Rebels know this fear 
and oppression well. In spite of the 
slight intellectual liberalization of the 
past two years, they still live in fear 
of undercover police surveillance. A 
















Moscow girl was arrested for becom: 
ing too friendly with me. Another 
girl was warned by Party die-hards 
to stay away from me, although she 
was thoroughly pro-Soviet. A son of 
a high Communist official said he 
wanted to tell me “the truth about 
Russia,” but he was afraid. Two 
youths predicted that they would de- 
fect from the Soviet Union within 
a year. A Ukrainian gir] sent letters 
to me within Russia through a trav: 












eling friend, because she didn’t trust 
the mails. In Lenin’s old office a 
Smolny in Leningrad, an enthusias 






tic, pro-Soviet guide opened a cabi- 
net, and was shocked to find a tape 
recorder spinning gaily away. He is 






no longer so naive, 

The Quiet Rebels know privation 
and _ sacrifice. Among themselves, 
they criticize existing institutions and 
conditions, but these objections ar 
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not made publicly. Several students 
told me privately that they would 
never join the Komsomol, even 
though this might seriously handicap 
them in the future. One said, “You 
have an American expression which 
fits the situation perfectly: The Kom- 
somo] is a pain in the neck.” 

Because of the stringent censor- 
ship, the Stilyagi have a difficult time 
formulating their criticisms. They 
sense that something is seriously 
amiss, but find it hard to define pre- 
cisely what the problem is or to 
formulate possible solutions. Their 
frustration is intensified by the bar- 
riers to communication, which make 
the nurture and exchange of ideas 
a daring venture. As a result of these 
strained circumstances, the Stilyagi 
frequently resort to escapism and un- 
orthodox emotional release. 

Officially, the USSR is puritanical, 
but the Quiet Rebels form a definite 
exception to this rule. The basic 
psychological patterns of non-con- 
formity serve as a fundamental emo- 
tional release. This is hollow victory 
without the trappings and trimmings 
of real emotional freedom. 

The Government has admitted that 
alcoholism has been an increasing 
problem among the entire younger 
generation in recent years. But vodka 
is expensive, and the wild parties 
that one hears about are enjoyed 
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only by the children of the “New 
Class.” Those who do not have the 
necessary means are sometimes 
forced to resort to petty thievery and 
black marketeering. There are juve- 
nile delinquents in the Soviet Union, 
contrary to all official pronounce- 
ments on the subject. I was warned by 
several people not to wander through 
certain sections of Leningrad for 
fear of the “hoods.” 

Student black marketeers are not 
uncommon in most of Russia’s larger 
cities. The Stilyagi whom one meets 
on the street introduce themselves as 
“businessmen,” and are willing to 
pay almost any price for whatever 
a Westerner is willing to sell. Several 
of my guides profited handsomely by 
their association with Americans, 
buying suits, portable typewriters, 
books, shirts and other rare items. 
These commodities are then resold 
at exorbitant profit for the “busi- 
nessmen.” 

For all the officially heralded So- 
cialist virtues, I found that illicit 
love affairs were common among the 
Stilyagi. Though most Soviet girls 
would never consider holding hands 
with a boy in public, several girls 
told me frankly that they would have 
no compunctions about sleeping with 
boys they liked. 

This is not as easy as it sounds. 
The housing shortage is acute, and 


this results in such bits of homely 
philosophy as, “If you have an apart- 
ment, you have a sex life,” and “No 
grass, no love.” One Stilyaga ex- 
plained that the students were forced 
to double-up on the use of apart- 
ments. He said that he frequently 
shared his facilities with other anx- 
ious young couples. Another out- 
growth of the severe housing short- 
age is an interesting sociological phe- 
nomenon known as the “taxi-girl,” 
a prostitute who conducts her busi- 
ness in a taxicab, 

{n this atmosphere of internal con- 
tradiction, it is no wonder that So- 
viet youth is confused, Those who 
are pro-Soviet still enjoy modern art, 
jazz, and other examples of Western 
“capitalistic decadence.” On the other 
hand, the anti-Soviets proclaim their 
devotion to the Russian motherland, 
even though they are dissatisfied with 
present conditions. 

That segment of the younger gen- 
eration which no longer views the 
future as do the orthodox doctrin- 
aires is not as pessimistic or fatalistic 
in tone as the Beatniks are. The 
Stilyagi are bewildered and search- 
ing. Their tastes are primitive and 
unrefined, and their ideas are pas- 
sionate and unrealistic, but they are 
alive and struggling. 

Even if the Stilyaga movement does 
not gain in force and momentum in 
coming years, it has already served a 
major purpose. It has reintroduced 
an awareness of the individual, the 
principle of the right to question, the 
process of volition and the satisfac- 
tion of self-expression. Such free- 
doms can be very damaging to a 
society which is striving for the 
standardization of the human being. 

The Kremlin is cognizant of this 
potential threat and has recently 
placed “vigilante” committees in all 
Komsomol organizations. The Szil- 
yagi have systematically resisted 
Party indoctrination since the death 
of Stalin, but this new assault against 
non-conformism will test the endur- 
ance and resilience of the individual 
in his struggle for self-examination 
and expression. 
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NATIONAL REPORTS 


FIFTY 
YEARS 
OF THE 
NAACP 


By Alfred Baker Lewis 


N™ WEEK the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People holds its annual 
national convention in New York City. The occasion 
marks the organization’s 50th anniversary, an appro- 
priate time for a retrospective survey of its work, of 
the progress made in enhancing the status of Negroes 
in the United States, and of the distance that must 
yet be spanned before racial equality will have been 
achieved. 

Racial discrimination is still an ugly blot on our 
nation’s escutcheon. True, we have come a long way 
in these past 50 years—how long can only be realized 
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by studying the record. Nevertheless, the attainment ,¢ 
racial equality may aptly be called our country’s w§ 
finished business. 

Despite the NAACP’s small beginnings—its first yearsf 
budget was a mere $6,500—it has scored some amazin; 
successes in the law courts, in federal and state legisl, 
tive bodies and in molding public opinion. To it mug 
go the major share of the credit for the advances thi 
have been made in combatting racial discrimination, § 

The NAACP was founded by a devoted group «f 
Negroes and whites who were horrified by the spectack 
of lynchings and race riots at the time, including a par. 
ticularly savage one in Springfield, Illinois, which pro 
vided the impetus for the organization’s creation. Today! 
it has over 312,000 dues-paying members, organized in 
some 1,200 branches, college chapters and youth coun} 
cils in virtually every state of the Union, including th 
fledgling state of Alaska. Its annual national budget ha 
grown to more than $800,000, exclusive of expenditure 
by state and local branches and councils. 

But these bare statistics do not begin to tell the story. 
For example, in 1908, the year before the NAACP wa 
founded, there were more than 100 lynchings in variouw 
parts of the country. Today that horrible crime has 
all but disappeared (except in Mississippi). Though Con: 
gress never succeeded in passing a federal anti-lynching 
law, the fight was won in the forum of public opinion 
No more convincing evidence is needed than the passag: 
of a state anti-lynching law in Texas. Since 1950, ther: 
has been only one lynching in the country (with the ev 
ception of Mississippi, where there have been four in 
the past decade). 

“By their fruits shall ye know them” is sound politic: 
as well as sound ethics. A glance at some of the major 
areas of NAACP activities will provide a significant in 
dex of progress in the field of civil rights. 

The right to vote. We tend to take for granted the fac! 
that the right to vote is fundamental to citizenship. li 
is all too easy to forget that for many decades Negroe 
were excluded from the ranks of voters in the South§ 
where most of them lived until recently, by variou 
legal devices and sometimes by sheer terrorism. On 
of the most famous of these legal devices was the “Gran¢ 
father Clause.” 

In a number of Southern states, stringent proper!) 
and/or educational qualifications for suffrage were et 
acted, but the laws provided that the qualifications di! 
not apply to aspiring voters whose parents or grant 
parents had been eligible to vote prior to the Civi 
War. Since, obviously, no Negroes were eligible on this 
basis, they were disqualified, while most white voter 
who could not meet the other qualifications were pr 
tected in their voting rights by the “Grandfather Clause’ 

In 1915, the Supreme Court, ruling on a test ca® 
conducted by NAACP attorneys, declared the claus 
unconstitutional. This early victory for the right ! 
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yote was climaxed by another Supreme Court decision, 
in 1944, outlawing the so-called White Primary System. 
This was another of the legal devices by which Negroes 
were excluded, either by state laws or by the rules of 
the dominant Democratic party, from voting in the 
primary elections. 

Since then, Negroes in the South have been voting 
in increasing numbers; today, some 1.5 million are reg- 
istered voters. This is still substantially below the propor- 
tion of voters among whites in the South, but the gap 
is closing up from year to year, except in the most back- 
ward rural counties of some states, especially Mississippi. 
In 1955, two NAACP branch presidents in that excep- 
tional state, the Rev. George W. Lee in Belzoni and Lamar 
Smith in Brookhaven, were shot and killed because they 
refused to withdraw their names from the voting lists 
on the demand of local white leaders. (Though Smith 
was killed in broad daylight on the courthouse steps, no 
one has to this day been indicted for the crime.) 

The most recent advance made in securing the right 
to vote is embodied in the Civil Rights Act of 1957. 
This law enables the Department of Justice to intervene 
when it seems likely that Negroes, or others, might be 
illegally denied their voting rights. In that event, the 
Department is authorized to obtain a court order re- 
quiring properly qualified Negroes to be enrolled as 
voters. If the local electoral officials fail to comply, they 
may be jailed for civil contempt, without a jury trial, 
until they obey the court order. 

Meanwhile, the number and proportion of Negroes 
living in the North and West have grown rapidly in the 
last few years. In the states of those two regions, and 
even in such southern states as Tennessee, Kentucky and 
Oklahoma, there are no special restrictions on Negro 
voting, and Negro political influence has ‘constantly 
grown there. This reflects itself in the fact that there 
are today four Negro Congressmen, elected from New 
York City, Philadelphia, Detroit and Chicago, and nearly 
60 Negro members of various state legislatures—includ- 
ing one Connecticut legislator elected from a Hartford 
district with less than a 10 per cent Negro vote. 

The Armed Forces. When World War II began, there 
were no Negroes in the Air Force and the Marine Corps, 
none in the Navy except for the steward’s branch—and 
even in that branch there were no Negro commissioned 
officers. As a result of constant urging by the NAACP, 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt opened up the Air 
Force, Marine Corps and all branches of the Navy to 
Negro enlistment. 

Despite this advance, however, segregation was strict- 
ly maintained throughout the Armed Forces. Finally, in 
1947, President Harry Truman created the President’s 
Commission on Civil Rights, composed of distinguished 
Negroes and whites. The Commission’s historic report, 
“To Secure These Rights,” has properly been considered 
a milestone in our democratic progress. It strongly 
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recommended the elimination of segregation and dis- 
crimination in all its forms. As a first step, President 
Truman issued an order as Commander-in-Chief abolish- 
ing segregation in the Armed Forces. 

The Navy and the Air Force promptly carried out 
the order, but the Army acted more slowly. It was not 
until the Korean War that the Army fell into step. For 
the experience of that war demonstrated that Negroes’ 
morale was exceedingly low. Negroes in segregated regi- 
ments felt they had little to fight for. On the other 
hand, Negroes who were hastily thrown into battle as re- 
placements in white regiments fought efficiently and 
courageously. The Army had learned its lesson the 
hard way. 

Since then, under directives issued by President Eisen- 
hower, segregation among civilian employes of the Armed 
Forces has also been ended. Even the schools on Armed 
Forces posts in Southern states are operated on a non- 
segregated basis, making them the only non-segregated 
schools in some of these states. 

Employment discrimination. The progress that has 
been registered in opening up job opportunities for 
Negroes also received a strong impetus from World 
War II developments. Despite the defense industry 
boom, Negroes found themselves largely excluded from 
defense jobs. When all other means of rectifying the 
situation seemed to have failed, two NAACP leaders, 
A. Philip Randolph, president of the Brotherhood of 
Sleeping Car Porters, and the late Walter White, NAACP 
Executive Secretary, organized a march on Washington 
to demand jobs. 

When President Roosevelt got wind of this, he urged 
Randolph and White to call off the demonstration, as- 
suring them that they had friends in Washington. Their 
reply rapidly went the rounds of the capital: They de- 
clared that’ they might have friends in Washington, but 
they did not have jobs—and jobs were what they want- 
ed. And they persuaded the President to use his war 
powers toward this end. Roosevelt then issued an execu- 
tive order forbidding industries that had government 
war’ contracts to discriminate in job opportunities on 
the basis of race, creed, color or national origin; he 
also appointed a federal Fair Employment Practices 
Commission to supervise the proper enforcement of his 
order. By no means all discrimination was eliminated 
in this way, but there is no doubt that many Negroes 
found job opportunities which they probably would 
otherwise not have been able to get for another decade 
or two. 

After the War had ended and the special Presidential 
war powers had lapsed, the wartime FEPC failed to 
be perpetusted, owing to the combined opposition of 
Southern Democrats and many Northern Republicans. 
Nevertheless, a postwar Presidential executive order re- 
quires that all government contracts, which are let by 
the executive branch, include a clause forbidding em- 
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ployment discrimination. The same order created a 
Government Committee on Contract Compliance headed 
by the Vice President, which attempts to secure volun- 
tary compliance from industries under the terms of 
their government contracts. To date, this Committee, 
with no legal force at its disposal, has enjoyed only 
limited success. 

A federal Fair Employment Practices Law with en- 
forcement powers remains one of the NAACP’s primary 
objectives. Greater success has greeted similar efforts 
on the state level. Fifteen states have enacted such 
laws, in one or another form, as have hundreds of 
municipalities. And two more states, Ohio and Cali- 
fornia, are confidently expected to enact similar laws 
this year. Today nearly two-fifths of the country’s popu- 
lation lives in states where employment discrimination 
is illegal. 

Education. The NAACP’s initial attack on school 
segregation was indirect: It sought from school boards 
in segregated districts equal salaries for Negro and 
white teachers with the same professional qualifications. 
This approach resulted in a real improvement. In fact, 
Negro teachers in some Southern states now receive a 
higher average salary than white teachers. This stems 
largely from the fact that Negro women teachers, ex- 
pecting less frequently than their white colleagues to 
quit their profession upon marriage, gain greater sen- 
iority and spend more time getting advanced degrees 
at summer schools. 

The NAACP followed up this success by a series 
of legal cases which won the right for Negro students 
to attend all-white graduate schools in the South where 
similar educational facilities for Negroes were either 
non-existent or clearly inferior. In 1950, this ruling 
was also applied to the undergraduate college level. 

After these Supreme Court decisions, which estab- 
lished the right of Negroes to attend hitherto all-white 
colleges supported by the states, many private and 
denominational schools in the South voluntarily opened 
their doors to Negroes. Today, some 2,000 Negro stu- 
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SOUTHERN NEGROES: RIGHT-TO-VOTE REPLACES ‘GRANDFATHER CLAUSE’ AND WHITE PRIMARY SYSTEM 


dents are attending Southern colleges that were close 
to them only a few years ago. 

(A certain piquancy is added to the situation in som: 
of these states. In Louisiana, for example, Negroes atten( 
state-supported colleges, although the state has no de 
segregated public schools. Similarly, Negroes atten 
state colleges in Virginia, while many communities ar 
offering “massive resistance” to public school desegre 
gation. Negroes have also been accepted in state-sup 


ported colleges in North Carolina and Arkansas, wher 


public school integration has been very spotty.) 

The fight was then carried to the next and_perhap: 
most important level—the elementary and high schook 
Here the NAACP won the historic Supreme Court de 
cision of May 17, 1954, which declared that racial 
segregation in education is a denial of equal protection 
of the law and therefore unconstitutional. 


Thereafter, the barriers to school integration begat 


slowly to crumble. The District of Columbia, and the 
states of Delaware, Maryland, Kentucky, Oklahoma, We: 


Virginia and Missouri have desegregated their schoo! 


altogether. Partial desegregation has occurred in Ten 
nessee and Texas and in a few places in Arkansas. Toke 


integration has begun in some North Carolina com} 


munities, where a few Negro students have been assigne! 
to previously all-white schools. Three counties of Vit 
ginia have recently opened their elementary and high 
schools to Negroes. In Little Rock, Arkansas, whic! 
attracted national and international attention for th 
bitterness of the school segregation dispute, Govern! 
Orval Faubus’ effort to prevent integration was stru¢ 
down again two weeks ago in a Federal Court. The 
city’s school board is now free to undertake its origin! 
plan for limited integration. 

The right to fair trials. The NAACP has scored soll 
notable legal victories in securing the right to fai 
trials for Negroes. The so-called Elaine Massacre ca* 
in 1919 was a dramatic early triumph. A meeting © 
Negro sharecroppers in a church was invaded by ‘ 
group of white plantation owners, who shot into i 
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assembled crowd. The Negroes returned the fire, and 
in the melee several Negroes and one white man were 
killed. Although the Negroes had fired in self-defense, 
they were indicted for murder and convicted. 

The NAACP carried the case to the Supreme Court on 
the ground that a trial dominated by mob violence, or 
the threat of violence, did not represent due process of 
law. The case was argued in the Supreme Court by 
the then-president of the American Bar Association, 
Moorfield Storey, one of a group of distinguished at- 
torneys who volunteered their services to the NAACP 
at a time when it could not yet afford to hire permanent 
counsel. Storey succeeded in obtaining a reversal of 
the conviction. 

In 1946, a similar case occured in Columbus, Ten- 
nessee, where whites assaulted the Negro section of town 
and the Negroes defended themselves. As a result, 26 
Negroes were tried on the charge of attempting murder. 
The defense was headed by NAACP chief counsel Thur- 
good Marshall, who had to live out of town for safety 
during the trial. Only two of the defendants were con- 
victed. The convictions were appealed and set aside. 
Later, the men were retried on a lesser charge of as- 
sault; this time, only one was convicted and had his 
sentence reduced to one year. 

Another of the dramatic early cases occurred in 
Detroit in 1926. A Dr. Henry Sweet and his brother 
had bought a home in a white neighborhood and were 
assaulted there by a white mob. In defending himself, 
Sweet killed one of the attackers and was tried for 
murder. The NAACP engaged Clarence Darrow, the 
country’s most famous trial lawyer, for the defense, 
and he won an acquittal. 

Aside from these defense cases, the NAACP has been 
involved in other legal cases that have resulted in the 
clarification of important civil liberties and civil rights 
issues of a constitutional nature. For example, it won 
important cases which established the principle that 
Negroes may not be excluded from the jury panel from 
which the final jury is chosen. NAACP attorneys also 
established the principle that confessions wrung from 
defendants by mental, as well as physical, torture could 
not be used in evidence. The Association also participated 
with other civil rights groups in gaining a Supreme 
Court decision that restrictive covenants, by which white 
Property owners bound themselves not to sell to persons 
of other racial groups, cannot be enforced in law. 

A case of a different type—but no less important— 
was the court victory by which segregation in District 
of Columbia hotels, restaurants and theaters was out- 
lawed. During the Reconstruction period, Congress had 
actually passed a law which forbade such segregation 
and discrimination in the District. But years later, when 
the District’s statutes were recodified, this provision 
was rather mysteriously dropped, although it was never 
overtly repealed. NAACP legal researchers discovered 
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this fact and won the case in 1953 which outlawed these 
forms of segregation in the nation’s capital. 

Similar victories have been won in desegregating 
train and bus travel. The first cases banned segrega- 
tion in interstate travel, and the ban was then extended 
to intrastate travel. More and more Southern cities have 
gradually abandoned this practice, the latest being At- 
lanta, in January 1959. In general, federal courts have 
consistently ruled in recent years that segregation in 
amusement facilities provided by taxpayers’ money is 
unconstitutional. These rulings have applied to municipal 
parks, playgrounds, swimming pools, tennis courts and 
golf links. Victory over Jim Crow has been largely won 
in the courts, but practice, which reflects more deeply 
rooted mores, has only slowly begun to conform to the 
spirit of the law. 

The NAACP and Communism. White supremacists and 
segregationists have been conducting a campaign in 
recent years to discredit the NAACP as an organizational 
dupe, front or ally of the Communists. It is vitally im- 
portant, therefore, to set the record straight on this 
vicious propaganda. 

It goes without saying that the Communists tried 
to destroy the NAACP, first by setting up a rival or- 
ganization, and then by seeking to infiltrate the NAACP. 
Both efforts failed dismally, a significant reflection of the 
fact that the Negro community as a whole has been 
singularly impervious to Communist penetration and 
influence. In the 1940s and early 1950s, when the Com- 
munist effort to infiltrate was at its height, the NAACP 
leadership undertook a vigorous educational campaign 
among its branches. 

This campaign culminated in the adoption of a resolu- 
tion, by an overwhelming majority at its 1950 national 
convention, denying membership in the NAACP to those 
who follow the Communist line. And both the national 
board of directors and the branch leaders were specifical- 
ly instructed to carry out this policy meticulously. At 
subsequent conventions, this resolution was adopted 
unanimously and was strengthened by the admonition 
against cooperating with Communist-dominated labor 
unions (though the NAACP’s general policy is very 
friendly to labor unions). Equally convincing, in this 
respect, was the whole-hearted support given by the 
NAACP to the Marshall Plan, the Point Four program 
and U.S. involvement in the Korean War—all of which 
were strongly opposed by the Communists. 

Conclusion. The civil rights battle is far from won. 
Negroes still face difficulties in obtaining decent housing, 
equal job opportunities and equal pay; when a recession 
hits the country, the rise in Negro unemployment 
averages nearly twice that of white unemployment. Never- 
theless, as this 50-year record demonstrates, progress has 
been remarkable, especially in recent years. In the fight 
for Negro rights, the NAACP has played a unique and 


effective role in advancing American democracy. 
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SOUTHEAST ASIA’S VIEW 


ISTORICALLY, Americans have 
+ tended to think of Asia as 
consisting of only China and Japan. 
Before World War II, we were hard- 
ly aware of the separate identities 
of the various countries of Southeast 
Asia, and the region as a whole was 
so stable under colonial rule that it 
rarely attracted our attention. India 
was a British problem and was in 
no way related to what we thought 
of as our “Asian problems.” In 
recent years, however, we have had 
to create in our mind’s eye a new 
image of Asia. Just at the time when 
the center of our “old Asia,” China, 
was falling under the domination of 
the Communists, we also had to ad- 
just to the idea of an independent 
India which sought to speak for all 
of Asia. 

It is therefore not surprising that 
the popular American view of Asia 
is that Communist China and demo- 
cratic India are engaged in a great 
“race” to become more modern and 
more industrialized. To us, the rest 
of Asia, which is mainly Southeast 
Asia, is standing by watching this 
competition, ready to emulate the 
ways of the victor. It is perhaps typi- 
cal of the popular American approach 
to foreign policy that we ignore or 
minimize our advantages and our 
strengths, and thus we tend to under- 
rate the significance of the only in- 
dustrial power that now exists in 
Asia or that will exist in our genera- 
tion: Japan. 

Possibly in a profound way this 
popular American view of Asia will 
prove eventually to be correct. In 
the meantime, however, it is signifi- 
cant that most Southeast Asians do 
not share this picture of the state of 
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By Lucian W. Pye 





This is the twelfth of a special 
series which has included articles 
on National Character, the Party, 
the Peasants, the Commune Contro- 
versy, the Party Leadership, Educa- 
tion, the Economy, Literary Devel- 
opments, the Overseas Chinese, the 
Minorities, and Justice and the Law. 
Here, Lucian W. Pye, a professor 
of political science at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, 
and author of Guerrilla Commu- 
nism in Malaya, discusses the image 
of Red China in Southeast Asia. 





Asia. Not only do they see themselves 
and their neighbors from a different 
historical and geographical perspec- 
tive, but they also tend to see the 
future of Asia in terms of a far 
richer choice of alternatives. 

There are, of course, great differ- 
ences in the popular images of China 
and India from one country to an- 
other in the region, as well as with- 
in each country. However, whatever 
these images may be, they generally 
reflect a sense of continuity; for 
Southeast Asians have known, and 
had strong opinions about, Indians 
and Chinese for a long time. These 
memories tend in general to place 
India at a disadvantage. Except 
among a few highly Westernized in- 
tellectuals, India as a country does 
not evoke as much admiration among 
Southeast Asians as it does among 
Americans. There are, in fact, some 
Southeast Asians in important posi- 
tions who in private are not even 
prepared to wish India well in its 
five-year plans. 

For example, not a few Burmese 
are far from convinced of the de- 
sirability of India’s realizing its 
planning goals so long as these goals 


include self-sufficiency in food stuffs, 
for they fear that Burma would los 
its traditional and still best customer 
for its rice crop. These Burmese find 
it hard to appreciate why the United 
States should favor such a develop. 
ment, which they feel violates good 
sense, the basic principles of free 
trade and an international division 
of labor according to competitive ad- 
vantage. Similarly, there are element: 
in the other neighboring countrie 
who feel their interests would be 
threatened by India’s plans, and thu: 
they do not share the American 
anxiety about the rate of India 
development. 

In contrast to a rather negative 
view of India, the dominant image 
of China among Southeast Asians 
seems to be somewhat more positive. 
and China as a country tends to be 
held in considerably more respect. 
At the same time, however, there is 
a strong element of fear and u- 
certainty in what might be considered 
the basic Southeast Asian view 0! 
China. 

Possibly because of the ver 
strength of their historical memories 
of the Chinese, the Southeast Asians 
seem to have shown little surpris 
or amazement at recent changes in 
China. In tropical Asia, the Chines 
have always been considered hart: 
working, tenacious, disciplined ani 
capable of great ingenuity and de 
termination in economic activities. 

During this past year, when Chins 
was experiencing as drastic a series 
of changes as any society has ever 
experienced in a few months’ time, 
there were scarcely any reverbera 
tions in the neighboring countries 
of Southeast Asia. The year of the 
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“Great Leap Forward,” of com- 
munalization, of thousands of village 
blacksmiths setting up their iron- 
working furnaces, passed with re- 
markably little notice on the part 
of Southeast Asians. 

The picture that Southeast Asians 
have of China has, however, been 
changing during the last few years. 
While Americans tend to be shocked 
at the terrible human costs of change 
in China, Southeast Asians have been 
considerably less disturbed. Their 
attitude stems less from a calloused 
view of life and more from the tradi- 
tional attitude that within Chinese 
society the inhumanity of man to- 
ward man reaches its highest point. 
Southeast Asians are therefore not 
surprised or impressed by the use of 
coercion in China. 

On the other hand, many of the 
leadership elements in Southeast Asia 
have been extremely sensitive to some 
changes in Chinese behavior which 
have hardly entered the American 
picture of a new China. In particu- 
lar, they have been disturbed by the 
harsh manner in which the Chinese 
Communist Government has been 
treating not its own citizens, but 
rather its neighbors. The prospect of 
becoming an object of Chinese poli- 
cies has produced fairly widespread, 
but unarticulated, anxieties and un- 
certainties. 

The foreign relations style of the 
Communist Chinese in those coun- 
tries where they are recognized and 
can carry on their policies openly 
is remarkably similar to that of the 
school-yard bully: They seem to be 
constantly demanding that these little 
countries give the brave answer to 
such queries as, “We are friends, 
aren't we?” “You trust us, don’t 
you?” “You are not afraid of us, 
are you?” “That didn’t hurt, did it?” 
“You aren’t going to complain, are 
you?” Simultaneously, the Chinese 
have been “jabbing,” “poking” and 
“pinching.” 

The objects of such treatment 
often feel that the smiles of the 
Communists are their only protection 
from what would otherwise be an un- 
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inhibited and coldly calculating foe. 
Under the circumstances, the brave 
thing is often precisely the thing 
the Communists want them to do, for 
it usually means the country must 
isolate itself even further from others 
who would be its friends. 

In reacting to the Chinese cam- 
paign of suppression in Tibet, many 
of the more politically conscious 
Southeast Asians found it possible 
to express their deep feelings about 
Communist China. In part, they re- 
sponded, just as Westerners did, to 
action they saw as evil and immoral. 
The popular reaction, particularly 
among the Buddhists in Burma and 
Thailand, was also largely one of 
expressing sympathy for the victims 
of evil. In addition, however, the 
more educated Southeast Asians also 
saw the Chinese acting in Tibet as 
a powerful and fierce government. 
The lasting repercussion of Tibet has 
been the recognition that China is a 
dangerous country, one that must 
be feared. For many Southeast 
Asians, this also means that all care 
must be taken not to provoke China. 

Thus, many Southeast Asians have 
been able to see China as both a 
bully and a ruthless suppressor. The 
effect has been to recognize China 
as a major power. During the last 
few years, the Chinese have sought 
to portray themselves less as a 
friendly and neighborly country and 
more as a great and determined 
power. 

There is very little of the classical 
diplomatist in the representatives of 
the new China. Nor do they meet the 
new American ideal of the shirt- 
sleeved diplomat who communicates 
mainly with the common folk. Con- 
trary to all the canons of traditional 
diplomacy, the official representatives 
of Communist China appear to be 
insensitive to the opinions of others 
about their individual behavior. For 
example, in both Rangoon and 
Jakarta the Chinese seem completely 
unaware that most people find it at 
least undignified, if not downright 
comical, to see eight or nine Chinese 
diplomats climbing in and out of the 


same car. (In all the scurrying about, 
the only deference that the Chinese 
ambassador apparently receives is 
that his is the only lap that is never 
occupied. ) 

At the same time, contrary to those 
who hold we must humanize our 
diplomacy to meet the popular ap- 
proach of the Communists, the 
Chinese Communist embassies are 
generally cold and aloof institutions, 
and their people do not mix freely 
or easily at any level of Southeast 
Asian society. The fact is that the 
Communists have their own means 
of establishing contacts, and they 
do not find it necessary or desirable 
to work too much in open public 
view. 

The sum effect of the conduct of 
the members of the Chinese Commu- 
nist missions is to emphasize for all 
to see the all-important fact that they, 
as Communists, are different from 
others. Thus, behind the comical and 
the bizarre there is that unshakable 
fear which always arises when it is 
realized that the behavior of some- 
one with power is not guided by the 
customary and familiar rules of logic. 

This unnerving aspect of Chinese 
Communist behavior is further em- 
phasized by their practice of being 
gentle with respect to vague and ab- 
stract matters, but tenaciously firm 
and dogmatic on concrete problems, 
no matter how trivial. The very speed 
with which the Chinese react to ap- 
parently insignificant events can have 
a jarring effect on Southeast Asians 
who are led to wonder whether there 
is anything that can pass unnoticed 
by the Chinese. 

Thus, in the past few months, the 
Chinese embassy in Rangoon has 
forced the Burmese Government to 
close a movie that was critical of 
Communist China, and to deny visas 
to a Hong Kong football team, some 
of whose members, the Communists 
claimed, had played on a Nationalist 
Chinese team. In Jakarta, the Chinese 
Communist embassy has acted to sup- 
port the interests of all Chinese, in 
spite of general statements to the 
effect that the Chinese in Indonesia 
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should no longer consider themselves 
Chinese citizens. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that 
im spite of increased criticisms of 
Chinese domestic programs, the com- 
munities of Overseas 
those Southeast Asian countries 
which recognize Peking have become 
increasingly appreciative of the pro- 
tection the Chinese Communist em- 
bassies are prepared to offer them. 
Recently, a strongly anti-Communist 
Chinese in Rangoon explained to an 
American scholar that he firmly be- 
lieves the Burmese Government 
would find it easier to 
American than 


Chinese in 


arrest an 
a Chinese, for the 
latter’s embassy would use all its 
influence to protect him, while the 
American Government would hesitate 
for fear of offending a country whose 
friendship it is seeking. 

Whatever the actual probabilities 
might be, it is extremely significant 
that some Chinese feel this way. For 
the first time, Overseas Chinese are 
receiving the protection of a strong 
government, and they are finding it 
a very satisfying experience. The fact 
that the Chinese embassies are pre- 
pared to make a great fuss over 
minor matters has, indeed, forced 
Southeast Asian governments to look 
to them with a degree of respect and 
even fear. It was, for example, widely 
noted in Rangoon that after the Army 
had come to power there, it was pri- 
marily Indian and even Burmese 
merchants who were arrested for 
“contributing to high prices,” while 
the districts containing the Chinese 
shops were hardly disturbed. No 
other Asian government is in a strong 
position in looking after its nationals. 

In contrast, in the countries which 
recognize the Nationalist Govern- 
ment, the Overseas Chinese know 
they can expect very little support 
from the Chinese embassy. In South 
Vietnam, the Nationalist Chinese em- 
bassy could not even make a strong 
protest when President Ngo Dinh 
Diem ruled that all Chinese would 
have to become Vietnamese citizens. 
As long as the Nationalist Govern- 
ment~ needs the support of every 
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government it can get to retain its 
position in the United Nations and 
the free world, it can do little to pro- 
tect the individual interests of the 
Chinese in Southeast Asia. 

These developments signal the fact 
that Communist China is gradually 
becoming a great power capable of 
protecting the interests of her citizens 
abroad and of advancing a vigorous 
foreign policy. This is of concern to 
Southeast Asians. The particular 
features of Peking’s domestic policy 
and the techniques employed in 
changing China’s economy are of 
little interest to other Asians, who 
are, in contrast, immensely impressed 
with the fact that China is now in 
a position to export political power 
and to act the part of a great power. 

The Chinese Communists have, of 
course, sought to facilitate the ac- 
ceptance of this new picture of China 
as a great power, and indeed to ex- 
aggerate the picture whenever pos- 
sible. They have not, however, had 
a record of unqualified success in 
all their attempts to impress South- 
east Asians. Indeed, they have even 
setbacks with those 
susceptible to their influences. 


suffered most 


For example, the Communists have 
for the last two years been following 


a policy of advancing extensive 
credits and overdrafts to Chinese 
businessmen throughout Southeast 


Asia. In part, the policy appears to 
be guided by the belief that any- 
thing that is done to further the 
position of the Chinese in the South- 
east Asian economies will eventually 
work to the advantage of China. Also, 
of course, the Chinese Communists 
are using such forms of economic 
warfare to obtain control of the 
Overseas Chinese communities. In 
Malaya, the bold way in which the 
Chinese Communists went about 
coupling financial credit with politi- 
cal demands on the Chinese business- 
man led the Federation Government 
to pass laws that will force the Bank 
of China to cease operating in the 
country. This is possibly the most 
direct blow that Chinese prestige has 
received in Southeast Asia. 








Even more important, there is some 
question as to whether the tactic has 
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generally worked to the benefit off exagg 


the Communists or whether Chinese 
businessmen have been in fact taking 
advantage of the Communists by ac. 
cepting credits with no intention of 
ever repaying. In two of the South. 
east Asian countries, it seems that 
overdrafts from the Bank of China 
to Chinese businessmen have been 
used to finance anti-Communist or. 
ganizations. The Communists ap. 
pear to be in only a slightly better 
position than other governments in 
trying to keep track of devious deals 
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in the Overseas Chinese communities 
of Southeast Asia. 

Peking also appears to have over: 
played its hand in the trade offensive 
which it initiated last summer but 
which collapsed by late fall. Through 
extensive publicity and some spec 
tacularly low pricing on a few selec! 
items, the Chinese Communist 
sought to impress Southeast Asis 
with the idea that China had alread) 
become the major low-cost producer 
of light consumer goods, food stuf 
and textiles in Asia. The campaigi 
was focused on Singapore and 
Malaya, but in the end the effect o! 
the campaign was only to increas 
China’s exports from 2.5 per cemlg 
to slightly less than 5 per cent of the 
total imports received by that ares 
In Burma, the Chinese Communist 
outbid all other producers to suppl) 
the sugar for the entire country, bul 
they proved incapable of meeting th 


delivery dates. 

There has thus been an elemetl 
of bluff in China’s attempt to impre 
the countries of Southeast Asia will 
its new-found economic strength. Th 
Chinese are seeking to gain the ful} 
psychological advantage at the pre 
ent moment for developments whit 
will only become realities a few year 
hence. In a sense, the Chinese ha" 
been trying to “buy” internation 
power “on the installment plan”- 
they would like to use at present th 
power which they will actually onl 
have and fully “pay for” a few yeas 
from now. 
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This technique has the advantage 
of creating uncertainty and, hence, 
exaggerated estimates of Chinese de- 
velopment. In seeking to separate 
bluff from reality, Southeast Asians 
are likely to give the benefit of any 
doubts to Communist pretentions, if 
for no other reason than that the 
dangers of underestimating Chinese 
capabilities are more obvious than 
those that might follow from over- 
estimating them. 

The Chinese, of course, also gain 
some advantage through their ap- 
proach because reality will probably 
catch up with many of their claims by 
the time people realize they were 
initially bluffing. Thus, even rather 
commonplace developments can be 
turned to great advantage. For ex- 
ample, there is little reason to doubt 
that in the next decade China will 
be providing much of the cheap 
manufactured consumer goods for 
Asia in much the same way as Japan 
did in the 1920s. The Japanese econ- 
omy has developed to the point where 
its comparative advantage lies in pro- 
ducing capital goods and more 
durable consumer goods; Hong Kong 
can hardly meet the full Asian de- 
mand for light consumer goods, 
while India has shown disturbingly 
little initiative in foreign trade. 

The significance of such a develop- 
ment should be little more than that 
China will be able to do on a larger 
scale the type of light manufacturing 
which it had shown some talent for 
as long ago as before World War II. 
Peking. however, will certainly strive 
to gain the maximum political ad- 
vantage from this development by 
presenting itself to Southeast Asia 
as the newest member of the “club 
of industrial nations.” There will be 
those Southeast Asians who will be 
easily impressed by this, for it is a 
popular notion in the region that 


industrialized powers are more 


ideserving of respect and deference 


than non-industrialized countries. 

At a more fundamental level, it is 
extremely doubtful that any of the 
Southeast Asian countries will choose 
to follow the paths of Communist 
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China despite any of its apparent 
successes in industrial growth. South- 
east Asians are going to copy neither 
the Chinese nor the Indians, if only 
because for at least the next decade 
the vast majority of Southeast Asians 
will continue to enjoy a better life 
and a higher standard of living than 
will the majority of Indians and 
Chinese. The future struggle is going 
to be more in terms of the factors 
that usually govern interstate rela- 
tions. The clash will focus on the 
respective foreign policies of India 
and China. 

It will be extremely difficult for 
the smaller countries of Southeast 
Asia to absorb the shock that is 
bound to come with the emergence 
of a major power on the border of 
the region. They will have to learn 
the techniques necessary for survival 
as the next-door neighbors of a rest- 
less and ambitious power. Among 
the more reflective Southeast Asians, 
China has become an impressive and 
dangerous power. It is a country to 
be neither imitated nor provoked. 

It is not going to be easy for the 
weak and loosely organized societies 
of Southeast Asia to learn to live next 
to a major power. Indeed, it is all 
too likely that they will vacillate be- 
tween under- and overestimating the 
degree of latitude they can expect to 
have in their relations with Com- 
munist China. If the countries of 
Southeast Asia are to make the neces- 
sary adjustments, they will need all 
the help they can receive. Unfortu- 
nately, however, we shall not be able 
to provide them with effective assist- 
ance unless we first develop a more 
realistic picture of the current state 
of Asia. 

In particular, we cannot go on in- 
sulting Southeast Asians by suggest- 
ing that they are so lacking in their 
own political dynamics that they are 
only waiting to follow the Pied 
Piper’s tune of either India or China, 
whichever happens to show the great- 
est progress in industrialization. In 
order to anchor our policies in 
reality, to say nothing of giving them 
a minimum degree of respectability, 


we must recognize the distinctive in- 
dividuality of the various countries 
of Southeast Asia, as well as of India 
and China. 

We must, like the Southeast Asians, 
become accustomed to thinking of a 
new Asia, which will be characterized 
by a three-way balance of power in- 
volving China, Japan and India. It 
is difficult to foresee this kind of Asia, 
for it has never existed before. It 
ought to be possible, however, to 
conceive realistically of our assisting 
Japan and India to play active roles 
in Southeast Asia and thus to neu- 
tralize the aggressive foreign policies 
of Communist China. Within such a 
framework of stability, the relative 
growth rate of Communist China will 
have a less disturbing effect, and the 
various countries will be better able 
to follow their own distinctive courses 
of development. 

It is significant that despite the 
relative uncertainty of the last few 
years, a growing number of Over- 
seas Chinese believe their personal 
future is wrapped up entirely in the 
future of the particular Southeast 
Asian country where they now live. 
In most cases, the growth of this 
sense of distance from Communist 
China has been coupled with a 
realization that some of the Southeast 
Asian countries will continue to 
develop at a faster rate than China. 

If there is to be a relatively stable 
balance of power in Asia, we must 
be prepared to become a fully com- 
mitted element within it, and the 
Southeast Asians must develop the 
skills necessary for living next to 
a powerful and treacherous neighbor. 
These are two very important qualifi- 
cations, and it is by no means cer- 
tain that either one will be realized. 
Communist China, on the other hand, 
has demonstrated by the vigor of its 
actions not only its ambitions in 
Southeast Asia, but also its apprecia- 
tion of the fact that if others are to 
be influenced and impressed, policies 
are necessary. Only if we and the 
Southeast Asians are prepared to 
develop our own policies can we hope 
to counter the Chinese efforts. 
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Sin, Psychosis and Satire 


Reviewed by Gerald Weales 


Assistant Professor of English, 
University of Pennsylvania 


Two Plays and a Preface. 
By Nigel Dennis. 
Vanguard. 224 pp. $3.95. 


AtTHoucH NIGEL DENNIs is one of 
the litter (out of the Royal Court 
Theatre by the English Stage Com- 
pany) which includes John Osborne, 
his markings are quite different from 
those of the younger playwright. All 
that the two men share, aside from 
the company that first produced their 
plays, is a random distaste for such 
cultural phenomena as U class dis- 
tinctions and Eliot-brand_ religious 
intellectuals, Osborne’s animadver- 
sions come as haphazard, high-flying 
way stations in the flight of Jimmy 
Porter’s rhetoric, but his concern is 
really with his pitiful and self-pitying 
heroes. With Dennis, the distastes are 
the thing; he is the Royal Court’s 
satirist. Where Osborne obviously 
seemed like something new to Eng- 
lish play-goers (hence the publicity) , 
Dennis must have reminded them of 
many very disparate playwrights: the 
latter-day Shaw, James Bridie, Auden 
and Isherwood, even Peter Ustinov. 

Dennis’s plays make use of the same 
amalgam (not necessarily in the same 
parts) of slapstick and intellectuality 
that these other dramatists have used. 
American audiences have had to wait 
for the publication of Two Plays with 
a Preface to see just what Dennis is 
up to because he has not proved to 
be as successful an export as Osborne. 
The Making of Moo did open off- 
Broadway, but it closed so quickly 
that only the most agile play-goers 
saw it; Cards of Identity, despite the 
the popularity of Dennis’ novel on 
which it is based, has not been per- 
formed here at all. 

In the preface that accompanies 
his two plays, Dennis defines satire 
(wrongly, I think, since he assumes 
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that it cannot deal with social be- 
havior) and, more importantly, takes 
an ideational stance which makes 
quite clear that the occasionally dif- 
fuse attacks of his plays are all part 
of an informing idea. His chief tar- 
gets are religion and _ psychology, 
which he sees as allies in a so-far- 
successful attempt to impose Augus- 
tinian ideas of the corrupt man on 
the behavior of men today. 
Modern religion, with an emphasis 
on Original Sin, and modern psy- 
chology, with an emphasis on masked 
motivation, Dennis would say, cut 
man off from the external world, send 
him back to his own vomit, ride him 
with guilt and leave him with a de- 
graded image of the possibilities of 
being a man. Father Golden Orfe 
(who sounds like a compound of 
Whittaker Chambers, Lillian Roth and 
whisky 


priests) cries out at the end of his 


one of Graham Greene’s 


public confession in Cards of Iden- 
tity: “Here hangs a self-made para- 
site! Self-conscious to the last!” In 
the course of his preface, Dennis 
manages to give an unorthodox, but 
not unattractive, view of St. Augus- 
tine as a man who had to fight his 
way into the Church with no help 
from grace, and fills seven quietly 
funny pages with a tongue-in-cheek 
description of the history of psy- 
chology as the transference of me- 
chanical terminology from the ex- 
ternal to the internal world. 
Dennis’ preface mixes intelligence 
and perversity, genuine wit and out- 
and-out excess. So, too, do the plays. 
The Making of Moo, the second of 
the two, is the neatest, the one that 
sticks most clearly to a controlling 


satiric idea. It deals with the inven. 
tion of a religion. An English engi. 
neer, whose dam has destroyed a 
tribal river god by drowning him in 
his own water, sets out to construct 
a replacement. Much of the first act 
consists of a conference with the engi 
neer, who wants Moo to uphold a ra- 
tional code of conduct, his wife, who 
is going to write the Bible and invent 
the mythology, and his secretary, who 
will provide the sacred music. They 
consider the various and contradic. 
tory attributes of Moo in terms which 
clearly indicate that the many faces 
of the Christian God (or any god) 
are being examined. 

The second act finds the worship 
of Moo, with its English inventors as 
its chief believers and prophets, ar- 
rested at the moment of human sacri- 
fice, indicating “that any return to 
‘real’ religion involves a going back- 


° . o,e ° 7 
wards into primitive barbarism.” | 


In the third act, the worship of Moo 
has become respectable and suburban, 
the blood subdued to metaphor in the 
mouths of choir boys. 

The play, which is subtitled “A 
History of Religion in Three Acts,” 
is amusing in conception and much 


of the dialogue is funny. Still, al | 


though it is an obvious reaction to 
what is generally known as the re 
ligious revival, it fails to give a sense 
of immediacy; perhaps it is too ob 
viously a neatly contrived lecture. By 
contrast, Cards of Identity, which is 
a sprawling, chaotic, busy play, try: 
ing to do too many things, trying, | 
suppose, to do a novel’s work on the 
stage, is more appealing, 

For one thing, the central idea be 
hind the Identity Club—that a man 
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is the sum of his past and that he can 
be made into a different person by 
the manipulation of the facts of his 
personal history—has a relevance not 
only to the religious and psychologi- 
cal Augustinianism that plagues Den- 
nis, but also, as he makes clear, to the 
international politics of our time. For 
asecond thing, the first act of Cards, 
m which the members of the Identity 
Club destroy the personalities of some 
casual and invited guests, is fast and 
hilarious slapstick in which the char- 
acters change names, relationships, 
professions and clothes- with the 


demonic speed that Groucho Marx 
used to change hats and centuries in 
the battle scene in Duck Soup. Several 
of the later scenes—the speech of the 
nonegenarian Miss Planorbis, Dr. 
Bitterling’s case history — have the 
force of good comic turns, even 
though, by this time, the plot and the 
satire appear to be on opposite sides 
in a tug-of-war for attention. 

It is safe to assume that Nigel Den- 
nis’ plays are not likely to become 
popular. They are too intellectual; the 
characters—although all the surface 
mannerisms are sharply observed— 


are regularly sacrificed to the ideas, 
which means that they are not sym- 
pathetic nor meant to be; the satire 
is aimed not at those foibles at which 
any man is willing to laugh, but at 
the religious, scientific and political 
beliefs that are most in evidence in 
the current marketplace of ideas. Still, 
they are serious and they are funny, 
and even though neither of them is 
likely ever to work its way into a long 
run on Broadway, there is no reason 
why anyone interested in the idea- 
tional world through which he has to 
go should not read them and be glad. 





Science 


Political Theory. 
By Arnold Brecht. 
Princeton University. 603 pp. $12.00. 


IN HIS NEW book, the first of a 
projected two volumes, Arnold Brecht 
has undertaken, in effect, to revive 
the moribund study of political phi- 
losophy. Whether or not he succeeds 
in this heroic effort, Brecht has given 
us a work of striking breadth and 
acumen. There is nothing to equal it 
as a comprehensive, lucid examina- 
tion, both historical and analytical, 
of a foremost issue of 20th century 
political science: the connection be- 
tween the criteria of scientific knowl- 
edge and the status of ultimate politi- 
cal values. 

Contemporary political thought is 
heir to a profound crisis of faith. 
This crisis, which first became dis- 


| urbing in the closing decade of the 


1%th century, has resulted from the 


| self-conscious application of scientific 


method to the investigation of an 
ever-widening range of social ques- 
tions. The essence of the crisis lies in 
the circumstance that no ultimate 
social values are demonstrably true 
by the criteria of scientific knowledge. 
Scientific method affords no way of 
Proving or disproving the “truth” of 
any of the traditional political values 
—liberty. equality, majority rule, or 
any of the others. To the extent, 
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and Political Values 


Reviewed by Edwin Fogelman 
Department of Government, 
University of Oklahoma 


therefore, that we accept as true only 
the results of scientific investigations, 
we are unable to prove the validity 
of our fundamental political beliefs. 

So radical are the implications of 
this dilemma that, with few notable 
exceptions, 20th century _ political 
theorists have avoided or evaded the 
entire area of political philosophy. 
They have escaped into a study either 
of the history of political ideas or 
the sociology of political ideas—both 
very different from an inquiry into 
the validity of political ideas here 
and now. As a result, political theory 
has been conspicuously irrelevant to 
the great practical issues which have 
confronted us during this century. 

Brecht has neither resolved this 
dilemma nor attempted to deny its 
signifivance. Rather, he has clarified 
with great care the actual extent of 
our predicament and, even more im- 
portant, he has suggested how we 
may live with it. 

Scientific Value Relativism, as 
Brecht calls his position, begins with 
two basic points: first, a distinction 
between knowledge acquired through 
the use of scientific method (which 
alone is transmissible as such from 
person to person) and knowledge 


gained in other ways (as through 
intuition) ; and second, a consistent 
recognition that it is impossible 
logically to derive normative “Ought” 
statements from factual “Is” state- 
ments. This means that our scientific 
knowledge can never justify the in- 
ference of a particular ethical goal. 

It does not follow, however, that 
science has nothing to contribute to 
the problem of values. On the con- 
trary, legitimate value judgments 
presuppose a scientific inquiry into 
the meaning of alternative ethical 
goals, the consistency among the in- 
termediate goals which we may pro- 
fess, the consequences of adopting 
one goal or another as the ultimate 
political value and the authority upon 
which we base our particular values. 
In this sense, responsible ethical 
choices depend on prior scientific 
investigations. Nevertheless, the sober 
fact remains that the authority of 
science cannot be invoked to justify 
the ultimate value itself. In the end, 
science cannot justify even the pur- 
suit of scientific truth. 

In this situation, what is the 
status of ultimate political values? 
There are two possibilities. In the 
first place, we may justify our values 
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on the basis of non-scientific authori- 
ty. Science does not exclude an ap- 
peal to God or to nature or to tradi- 
tion as justification for the adoption 
of ultimate values. Nor can scientific 
method be used to prove that a par- 
ticular value so justified is “wrong.” 
Values derived from revelation or in- 
tuition are not subject to scientific 
disproof. The man of faith may con- 
tent himself with rendering unto 
science the things which are amena- 
ble to empirical verification and unto 
the Lord the things—including ulti- 
mate values—which are One 
need not condone all the practical 
consequences of this solution in order 
to agree that it is legitimate. 

The second possibility is to verify 
through methodical investigation the 
existence in human experience of 
universal and invariant normative 
values. We may attempt to supply 
empirical evidence for the presence 
of the Kantian imperatives: In prin- 
ciple there is no reason why such 
evidence could not be found. Brecht 


not. 


explores this possibility in connec- 
tion with the idea of justice, and 
in an illuminating discussion he sug- 
gests five requirements of justice 
which, it seems, have obtained uni- 
versal and invariable approval. Al- 
though we still cannot say that the 
approved notion of justice ought to 
prevail, we can at least hope to say 
that it always has prevailed. In this 
way, scientific investigations may re- 
duce the area of our ignorance and, 
hence, of our uncertainty. This is 
as much as we can reasonably ex- 
pect. 
Scientific Value Relativism does 
not necessarily imply that all values 
are equally arbitrary and equally 
valid (or invalid). It insists only 
upon a recognition that no ultimate 
political value has obtained the sanc- 
tion of scientific verification. On in- 
tellectual grounds this position is un- 
assailable, granted the 
understanding of scientific method: 
but on psychological and_ political 


prevailing 


grounds it may seem to be inade- 
quate. 
The adoption of Scientific Value 
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Relativism involves more than the 
rational acceptance of a philosophic 
doctrine: It involves an attitude to- 
ward life and a basis of conduct. To 
be constantly aware of the limited 
validity of our deepest beliefs, but 
to act decisively despite these limita- 
tions—this is a demanding assign- 
ment, perhaps for many an impos- 
sible assignment. 

Those for whom the assignment 
is impossible—and even Max Weber 
said of his life’s work, “I want to 
see how much I can endure’”—will 





not find the doctrine of Scientific 
Value Relativism acceptable. Nor can 
we blame them: As Brecht himself 
points out, “We cannot justly re. 
proach someone for not doing what it 
is impossible for him to do.” In other 
words, the dilemma of 20th century 
political thought is with us still. 

Nevertheless, it remains for every. 
one to clarify as best he can the 
viable alternatives. And in this im. 
portant task of clarification, Brecht’s 
new work will prove an indispensable 
aid. 





U.S. Economic History 


Economic Mind in U.S. Civilization. 
By Joseph Dorfman. 
Viking. 776 pp. $12.50. 


SOME THIRTEEN years ago, Joseph 
Dorfman, who earlier had written a 
monumental biography of Thorstein 
Veblen, published the first two 
volumes of a huge, sprawling and 
encyclopedic treatise on American 
economic thought. Beginning with the 
Colonial period, it included such 
peripheral sources as sermons, politi- 
cal debates, pamphlets and acts of 
legislation. This was understandable, 
for in the absence of definite schools 
of thought and the kind of academic 
textbooks which now proliferate, he 
could not help but turn to the ex- 
pressions of business men, theolo- 
gians and politicians. Despite the 
complaints that could be registered 
about the excessive zeal in collecting 
so many obscure and antiquarian 
practitioners of economics, one can 
only voice admiration and awe for 
the tremendous energy and super- 
human industry that went into the 
making of these five volumes. 

Dorfman now gives us the last 
two parts of the series. They take 
the story of American economic 
thought from the end of World War 
I to the Great Depression. This short 
period of 15 years takes up almost 
as much space as the three centuries 
covered in the first two volumes, but 


Reviewed by Ben Seligman 
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that also is understandable, for major 
interest does center on more recent 
events. 

There is the same exacting concer 
with minutiae as in the earlier in- 
stallments, the same impulse to in- 
ventory everything, and the same all- 
too-frequent tedious quality. Yet 
none of this is intended to be dis. 
paraging, for Dorfman’s book is with- 
out question a work of major im- 
portance. Anyone interested in how 
economic thought developed in this 
country will be in his debt forever. 

The main criticism must be that 
Dorfman has not given his volumi- 
nous lists a cohesive shape. His story 
is impressive only by the sheer cumu- 
lation of weight. Yet it is possible 
to discern a pattern, if we start some 
years prior to World War I. As was 
the case with so many other things. 
economic ideas were borrowed from 
England. Despite the homespun modi- 
fications imposed on classical theory 
by the Careys and Walkers, two 
famous father-son teams, economics 
in the United States was substantially 
what Adam Smith and David Ricardo 
made it. 

If there was any one Americal 
economist who may said to have 
struck a new note, it was Thorsteit 
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Veblen. His work came to fruition 
when the U.S. appeared to be in com- 
plete and utter turmoil. Veblen was 
aware of what was going on, even 
if the other economists of his day 
were oblivious to the rapid-fire 
changes that were taking place. Their 
world was the realm of economic 
man with his pleasant higgling on 
the market. Veblen’s world was one 
of farmer rebellion, currency dis- 
turbance, wild-cat expansion and the 
predatory The robber 
baron abounded and while railroads 
attacked each other in places where 
they were rivals, they recouped their 
losses when they enjoyed an absolute 
monopoly. Mergers and consolida- 
tions multiplied apace, often financed 


capitalist. 


by the simple art of watering stock, 
something for which the public ulti- 
mately paid. 

It was this world that Veblen dis- 
sected with quiet savagery and™ a 
He practiced 
“vivisection on his society without 
benefit of anesthesia,” and when he 
described the pulpit as “an accredited 
vent for the exhudation of effete 
matter from the cultural organism,” 


solemn prose style. 


his contemporaries were compelled 
to sit up and take notice. Veblen pro- 
duced no treatises for the classroom. 
His books and articles were merciless 
exposures of the false philosophy 
that underpinned standard economic 
thinking. His method was essentially 
a genetic one: He insisted that insti- 
lutions and attitudes were modes of 
existence as well as factors for 
change. The accepted canons of eco- 
nomic doctrine, with their utilitarian 
presuppositions, could find no room 
in the Veblenian corpus. 
The _institutionalist 
characteristically American in its 
Pragmatic emphasis, was advanced 
further by Wesley C. Mitchell and 
John R. Commons. As a sympathetic 
student of their views, Dorfman is 
particularly good in these sections. 
But again, to get the full flavor of 
the institutionalist attack, one would 
have to consult the earlier volumes. 
Mitchell had studied with Veblen and 


in his own work was able to impart 


outlook, so 
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an empirical and practical quality 
to his teacher’s broad and still vital 
conceptions. He found the genetic ap- 
proach attractive, one which per- 
mitted a useful distinction between 
making goods and making money. 
His analyses of business cycles, now 
world famous, emphasized over and 
over again that the motive force in 
economic life was the perpetual search 
for profit. 
Unfortunately, 
span does not permit him to review 
the more recent reactions to the ex- 
treme empiricism of Mitchell’s later 
period. Mitchell was taken to task 
for enclosing himself in a system of 
index numbers and time series, with- 
out regard to the acknowledged fact 
that theoretical analysis can be a use- 
ful guide to research. Collecting 
facts for their own sake was an 
evasion of the job of constructing 
analytical tools, and for this, it was 
said, one could still find something 
worthwhile in the standard approach. 
This, at least, was the view of such 
new traditionalists as Frank H. 
Knight and Jacob Viner, both out of 
the University of Chicago. Knight 
came to economics via ethics and 
metaphysics, and by his teaching 
spawned a group of economists who 
today find universal truths only in 
Adam Smith. With a reputation 
solidly grounded on an _ abstruse 
essay regarding the role of risk and 
uncertainty, Knight embarked on a 
relentless campaign to demonstrate 
that a proper economics must embody 
the principles of utility, choice and 
rational conduct. All this was intend- 


Dorfman’s time 


ed to prove, even to the most obtuse, 
that a system of free enterprise was 
vastly superior to public ownership, 
simply because responsibility for de- 
cision-making could easily be ascer- 
tained. Yet he was astute enough to 
recognize, as some of his followers 
do not, that willy-nilly free enter- 
prise winds up in monopoly. 
Dorfman quite aptly 
Viner, now at Princeton, as a 20th 
century Ricardian. Perhaps the most 
pugnacious major economist around, 
Viner has gleefully traded polemics 


describes 


with many a rival. A conservative in 
his commitments, he has certainly 
“enlivened the intellectual scene.” 
Viner’s work has been mainly in the 
field of international trade, to which 
he contributed an enormous and im- 
portant treatise. But he has also 
delved into theoretical analysis, work- 
ing on such recondite matters as cost 
and supply curves and diminishing 
utility. 

There is, of course, much more 
in Dorfman’s volumes. But one must 
digest them slowly, for the fare is 
indeed more than ample. I. M. 
Rubinow, for example, deservedly ap- 
pears here with a career spanning 
the fields of medicine, statistics, eco- 
nomics, social work and communal 
affairs. At first a physician, Rubinow 
moved over to economics in 1900 
with an intense interest in social in- 
surance. His fanatical, virtually 
single-handed campaign for social in- 
surance did more than anything else 
to make the country aware of its 
backwardness in this area. Time and 
again his efforts were frustrated: 
Even the official labor movement gave 
him no support, for Samuel Gompers 
did not countenance anything that 
could not be won through the or- 
dinary processes of collective bargain- 
ing. Undaunted, Rubinow continued 
to call for old age pensions and un- 
employment insurance. By 1915, he 
could say that “now the country 
swarms with social insurance ex- 
perts.” 

Another fascinating character in 
Dorfman’s cast is Walton Hamilton. 
whose passing in 1958 received but 
grudging notice in the obituary 
columns. A gifted writer and con- 
versationalist, he was the teacher of 
many generations of economists and 
lawyers. Hamilton was quickly ab- 
sorbed into public affairs, an experi- 
ence that strengthened his belief in 
social controls. Workers’ education 
was also important to him, and, like 
Mitchell and Commons and the other 


-institutionalists, he knew that ad- 


vances in economics had to be made 
through the painstaking accumulation 
of factual data. He, too, rejected “re- 








ceived” doctrine, calling for a new 
economics that would make man as 
he is the center of attention. 

Many more writers pass across the 
Dorfman stage: Clarence Ayres, Irv- 
ing Fisher, Benjamin Anderson, 
Harold G. Moulton, the Foster and 
Catchings duo, David Friday, Walter 
W. Stewart, Morris Copeland, Rex- 
ford G. Tugwell and Paul Douglas all 
have their contributions subjected to 
helpful paraphrase and summary. It 
is indeed a vast panorama, scrupu- 
lously examining books, articles, 


pamphlets and casual 
mentos. 

Dorfman’s final assessment is a 
positive one. The experience of World 
War I, he says, and of the prosperity 
of the ’20s, made economists aware 
of our true capacities and they 
worked hard to provide an objective 
empirical basis for public policy. 
When the Depression came along, 
they did not fear to explore heretical 
notions: They learned that the classi- 
cal competitive model did not exist 
in the world of reality. 


pronuncia- 





Yet Dorfman has not faced up tp 
the patent fact that it is the instity. 
tionalists who are losing the battle. 
The few who may still be around, such 
as Morris Copeland, continue to look 
askance at the cloak of formal mathe. 
matics with which contemporary 
economics clothes itself, for this 
strikes them as something as in. 
teresting as a game of chess and just 
about as useful. Yet institutionalism 
has not attracted too many economists 
today: They prefer rather the game 
of chess. 
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The Evolution of a Conservative. 
By William Henry Chamberlin. 
Henry Regnery. 295 pp. $4.50. 


TO PARAPHRASE WHAT Mark Twain 
said about the weather, everybody is 
talking about conservativism but no- 
body is doing much about defining it. 
A good recent dictionary, for exam- 
ple, tells us that conservative is an ad- 
jective to be used in the sense of 
“tending to preserve established tradi- 
tions or institutions and to resist any 
changes in these.” This may satisfy 
an uncritical reader, but if one turns 
to a treatise generally recommended 
as a classic defense of conservative 
principles, Edmund Burke’s Reflec- 
tions on the Revolution in France, 
one finds the author saying that “a 
state without the means of some 
change is without the means of its 
conservatism.” This would seem to be 
far indeed from resisting or opposing 
any change, as the dictionary has it. 

Chamberlin’s approach to the ques- 
tion of what conservatism means to 
him is autobiographical: “I would 
probably never have appreciated the 
values of conservatism if I had not 
decided, as a young and obscure free- 
lance writer, to go to Moscow in 
1922. At that time, although I was 
not a member of the Communist 
party, | was a convinced sympathizer 
with the Soviet regime, a devout fel- 
low-traveler. I went to Moscow with 
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no prospect of material advancement, 
but rather in the spirit of the Moslem 
making his pilgrimage to Mecca. At 
that time my Russian-born wife 
shared my views and enthusiasms, 
what we have both come to recognize 
as my delusions. . . . Twelve years 
later we left Moscow, with completely 
transformed views of what Soviet 
Communism meant in practice, with 
unforgettable memories of cruelties 
visited on many Russians whom we 
knew and uncounted millions whom 
we did not know.” 

The road to disillusion followed by 
Chamberlin has been taken by in- 
numerable people in our own time 
and by many others ever since the 
French Revolution. Many a young 
man has felt that a time of catas- 
trophic social upheaval was a kind of 
“dawn” in which it was “bliss to be 
alive.” Such a time is a time of new 
beginnings, of burgeoning hopes. The 
land of one’s heart’s desire seems to 
be in the immediate offing. Universal 
love, social justice—anything seems 
possible to the young enthusiast. 

Contact with the brutal actualities 
of revolution, and particularly its ter- 
ror, brings the enthusiast down to 
earth again. Then begins a search 
which is always a quest for balance, 


perhaps the hardest of all things to 
find. 

A good part of Chamberlin’s book 
is devoted to differentiating his posi- 
tion from that of various pretenders 
who call themselves conservatives. 
First, there is Joseph de Maistre’s 
type of “authoritarian conservatism,” 
which Chamberlin rejects as having 
“little relevance in a modern world.” 
The refusal to face the facts of mod 
ern life, he tells us, is not character 
istic of the conservative but of the re- 
actionary or nostalgic visionary. The 
second type of “pseudo-conservatism” 
he identifies as belonging to the 
“crackpot fringe . . . deeply infected 
with religious and racial bigotry.” 

Finally, there is fascism, and the 
disingenuous tendency to identify 
conservatism and fascism constitute 
the most damaging slander of all. In 
stead of being a conservative move 
ment, “fascism, whether in its Ger 
man or Italian form, has all the dis 
tinctive features of a revolutionat! 
movement: the plebian leadership: 
the appeal to the mob; the contemp! 
for legality; the disregard, in mat} 
cases, for the rights of property; the 
insistence on creating an entirely ne¥ 
order of things.” In all these respects 
he reminds us that there is a pl 
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fund resemblance between Soviet 
Communism and fascism. 

Chamberlin’s position has come to 
rest a little right of center. Like Sam- 
uel Johnson who, when asked by Bos- 
yell what poetry is, said that he could 
more easily tell him what it is not, 
Chamberlin goes about the task of 
definition by a series of exclusions— 
that is, by saying what conservatism 
is not. His thesis is that ours is a 
“ime when freedom is threatened 
much more from the Left than from 
the Right, Conservatism, properly un- 
derstood and defined, seems to pos- 
sss values especially needed in this 
age of what José Ortega y Gasset has 
called the revolt of the masses, when 
the equality of men threatens the 
quality of man.” 

He notes that “my personal evolu- 
tin from sympathy with Marxism 
and Communism, through a phase in 
which | would have described myself 
asa liberal, to my present conviction 
that I am, philosophically, a con- 
servative was promoted by a growing 
familiarity with the works of Burke, 
with The Federalist, and with the 
writings and ideas of such intellectual 
conservatives as John Adams, Alexis 
de Tocqueville, John C. Calhoun and 
the Swiss humanist scholar and publi- 
cist, Jakob Burckhardt.” 

The difficulty, of course, is to make 
the thought of these men relevant to 
the present moment in history when 
so much has changed, including the 
meaning of words. This difficulty is 
pointed out in several passages by an 
author whom [| missed from Cham- 
berlin’s discussion, Irving Babbitt. It 
isall very well to do homage to Burke, 
but, as Babbitt says in his Democracy 
and Leadership, “the conservative 
nowadays is interested in conserving 
Property for its own sake and not, 
like Burke, in conserving it because 
itis an almost indispensable support 
of personal liberty, a genuinely spirit- 
wal thing.”” The reason for this shift 
of meaning, Babbitt indicates, is that 
the materialist infection has run so 
much deeper in the modern world 
since the time of Burke, The result is 
that “the Englishman whom [Burke] 
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conceives to be typical, who ‘fears 
God, looks up with awe to kings, with 
affection to parliaments, with duty to 
magistrates, with reverence to priests, 
and with respect to nobility’ is still 
extant, but is considerably less typi- 
cal.” 

Though Chamberlin defends pri- 
vate property against various collec- 
tivistic schemes, he is certainly not 
one of those who is interested in 
“conserving property for its own 
sake.” He is interested in spiritual 
values much more than in material- 
istic ones, as is indicated by the con- 
clusion of his book: “A radical at 20 
and a conservative at 60. This kind of 
evolution is familiar enough to be al- 
most banal. But in my case there is 
a unifying element: concern for hu- 
man liberty. It is because of increas- 
ing disillusionment in the feasibility 
of Utopian short-cuts to freedom and 
prosperity, as a result of personal 
experience and study of history, that 
I have reached the conviction that 
conservatism is the surest shield of 
liberty and the best defense of indi- 
vidualism in the specific conditions 
of the 20th century.” 

In denigrating the contemporary 
world, the author goes rather too far 
in the direction of idealizing the past, 
particularly the 19th century. He 
writes that “during the hundred years 
between the end of the Napoleonic 
Wars and the outbreak of World 
War I, the curve of progress in 
all fields was unmistakably pointed 
upward, People throughout the West- 
ern world were unmistakably better 
fed, better clothed, better educated, 
and more humanely treated if they 
got into prison and stood a better 
chance of recovery if they became 
sick.” (Italics mine.) 

I really do not know what it is that 
Chamberlin has in mind. Near the 
beginning of that period, medical sci- 
ence was still in the stage where it 
resorted to bloodletting as a remedy 
(Lord Byron might well have sur- 
vived his 37th year if not for this 
treatment). The large-scale use of 
miracle-drugs, inoculations and pre- 
ventive medicine today make this 


statement of Chamberlin’s puzzling. 
I can explain his view to myself 
only as that of a man who says in 
this book: “My good health has been 
part of my good fortune. In my early 
60s, I have yet to experience an op- 
eration or a serious illness.” The 
point of view of a John Keats con- 
cerning medical progress might be 
distinctly different. 

New LEADER readers do not have 
to be reminded that Chamberlin is an 
excellent and continually readable po- 
litical columnist and that he is espe- 
cially expert in matters having to do 
with Russia. Some of the best things 
in this book reflect these gifts. His 
analysis of a statement by Soviet Pre- 
mier Nikita Khrushchev, in which he 
discovers six demonstrable factual 
falsehoods packed into two short sen- 
tences, is as crushing a bit of writing 
as I have ever seen. Such polemics 
make good reading, but upon reflec- 
tion are hardly reassuring as to the 
future, for obviously Khrushchev be- 
lieves his own dogmas as fervently as 
Hitler did, though he expresses them 
perhaps a little less shrilly. The dan- 
gers of the present situation, which 
Chamberlin conclusively documents, 
can hardly be overestimated; it re- 
quires a robust faith to believe that 
it can continue indefinitely without 
leading sooner or later to some kind 
of disaster. 

Chamberlin adds the considerable 
weight of his sincerity to the efforts 
of those who, like Peter Viereck and 
Russell Kirk, have been trying to re- 
store the word “conservative” as good 
intellectual coin of the realm instead 
of allowing it to continue as the de- 
based counter it has unfortunately 
long been taken for. 
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KENNAN-EMMET 


The line of reasoning in George F. Kennan’s 
article, “Berlin and the Geneva Meeting” (NL, 
May 11), presupposes a primarily defensive 
“stance” in Soviet foreign policy. This pre- 
sumably derives from a genuine concern with 
the threat posed to the USSR’s security by a 
resurgent Germany equipped with nuclear 
weapons. The implications of this position are 
that the Soviet leaders, in order to eliminate 
their concern and to obtain guarantees of gen- 
eral European security, would acquiesce in an 
improved West European status quo, give up 
their hold on East Germany and, in the bar- 
gain, permit a slow erosion of their position 
in Eastern Europe through the evolution of 
the Communist regimes there toward greater 
freedom. Would that it were so. 

There is the Russians to 
tolerate a European détente that is palpably to 
their disadvantage. It is hard to accept the 
thesis that they are preoccupied with legiti- 
mate defense rather than with expansion of 
Communist influence, and that they feel them- 
selves sufficiently threatened by the military 


no reason for 


bipolarity of Europe to make real concessions 
to end it. 

There is equally little cause for us to invite 
a détente that would be to our disadvantage. 
\ reduction in tension would not result in 
greater “normality.” On the contrary, disen- 
gagement of military forces would bring new 
uncertainty. If anything, it would further ex- 
pose Western Europe to Soviet nuclear black- 
mail and promote a mood of appeasement. 

The anomaly of the European situation is 
precisely that a large degree of “normality” 
is guaranteed by the existing military bipolarity. 
It is because of, and not despite, the presence 
of the “plate-glass window” represented by 
Western military power (and the physical evi- 
dence of continued U.S. commitment) that no 
one seriously contemplates war on the con- 
tinent or is especially afraid of it. And it is 
precisely because of the supreme political im- 
portance of the Western military posture that 
disengagement might entail untoward, even 
disastrous consequences. 

This does not mean that negotiation with 
the Soviet Union should be spurned. Truculence 
would be worse than useless. It would only 
result in our losing another round in the 
unceasing battle for the support of world pub- 
lic opinion. Generally speaking, in diplomacy 
as in military combat, there is great virtue in 
maintaining contact with the enemy. What is 
wrong with the Kennan thesis is not the sug- 
gestion that we negotiate, but the premise 
on which he would have us negotiate. 





Christopher Emmet, in “The Pitfalls of Ne. 
gotiation” (NL, April 20), takes a position 
opposed to that of Kennan. Conscious of the 
sorry record of past negotiations and aware 
of the limitations of negotiability of outstand. 
ing issues between East and West, he would 
just as soon not get in the way of temptation 
again. His assessment of Soviet motives is that 
they are sinister under any guise. But it is diff. 
cult to see how Emmet can allow himself, 
on the basis of this somber, thoroughly realistic 
appraisal, the blithe expectation that in the 
face of Western firmness the Soviets will quiet 
ly fold up their tents in Eastern Europe. 

Emmet fails to confront the unpleasant reality 
of demonstrated doggedness by the Soviet 
Union under adverse circumstances. He disre. 
gards the fact that we were unable to come 
to the rescue of the beleaguered Hungarians in 
1956, not for want of sympathy, but of power 


and determination to risk general nuclear war), 


Have our military capabilities vis-a-vis Russia 
increased since then? Has our will power bee 


steeled? How are we to induce the Russiam( 


to retire from Eastern Europe? Emmet does 
not supply the answers. 

The fact is that the internal crises in Poland 
and Hungary, though they followed strikingly 
different paths, were precipitated by deep 
cleayages within their Communist _ parties 
Whatever the degree of popular discontent, 
events would not have reached their dramatic 
climax had the Communist parties not bee 
rent internally. In the absence of such cleavages 
—and the likelihood of their recurrence els. 
where is slim—the Soviet position in Eastem 
Europe must be adjudged more stable tha 
we would like it, and virtually invulnerable 
to external influence. 

It is not a betrayal of a sacred trust or even 
of a moral obligation to admit frankly that 
in the foreseeable future our contribution 
a change in the internal structure of the East 
European political system is likely to be vey 
modest indeed, This by no means implies mord 
sanction of the Communist regimes or acquit 
cence “forever” in the “finality” of condition 
there. It merely constitutes recognition of # 
current reality that is for the time being be 
yond our capacity to alter. 


While no one would deny some correlationg 


between the USSR’s foreign and domestic pol 
cies, the fact is that the regime’s foreign 
cesses and its domestic stability are quite ise 
lated from each other. The liberalization 
dent in Soviet domestic life need in no WJ 
be reflected in a softening of the revolutiona 
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impulses of Soviet foreign policy. At the pit 
ent stage of its industrial development, the 
Soviet Government can afford to step up! 
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Tue New Leaber welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


s of Nejmilitary and foreign economic commitments 
positiontand at the same time sponsor substantial amel- 
s of the(ioration of its population’s material welfare. 
d aware} The combination is hard to beat, and it makes 
utstand.{the Soviet Union a more formidable opponent 
than either Kennan or Emmet would have it. 
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mptation| Vew York City Pau E. ZINNER 
s is that 

t is dif CORPORATIONS 

himedl| 4 H. Raskin (“Behind the Steel Deadlock,” 
realistic 


in the NL, June 15) mentions “an obeisance to the 
Il quiz. notion that a million-member union and an 
ope. oligarchic industry can conduct intricate dis- 
t reality cussions along the lines of a town meeting. 
Soviet He’s got something there. One side is too big 
lo deb la crowd, and the other side is—what? A group 
16-a of “corporations.” é 
view What is a “corporation”? Is it an individual, 
f powert™ is it, if you'll pardon the expression, a 
car ie “collective”? Chief Justice Marshall once called 
: ieee it “an artificial being, invisible, intangible, and 
ver been sting only in contemplation of law.” Dr. 
IM. A. Adelman, of MIT, in a National Indus- 
trial Conference Board booklet, Administered 
Pricing, Economic and Legal Issues (1958), 
- Poland lsays: “The corporation, and particularly the 
rrikinghy non-owner-managed corporation where manage- 
y dep ment does not depend on the accident of he- 
partie tedity, is simply the ‘economic man’ which was 
scontent f2" abstraction in the old economic treatises be- 
remeie fore it became a reality in industry.” He pooh- 
ot een 200hs “industrial statesmanship” in a manner 
reminiscent of Adam Smith, who said: “I 
have never known much good done by those 
who affected to trade for the public good.” 

le ie Samuel Gompers considered the worst sin of 
business the failure to operate at a profit. But 
rethinking is required, since there is no such 
khing as an “economic end” which is not also 
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_ save time, energy, and eyesight when you know that three of 
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only the best will be offered to you. 

You save money, too, as much as 50% or more, through low mem- 
bers’ prices and free book dividends. And you get books which are 
sometimes unavailable elsewhere. 
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rank: Lionel Trilling, Jacques Barzun, and W. H. Auden. They com- 
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After every four selections, you choose a fifth selection FREE. 
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letter writers —D. H. Lawrence, Henry James, Flaubert, Chekhov, 
Henry Adams, Keats, and Lord Byron. This set retails for $31.50. 
It is yours for only $4.95 with membership, a saving of $26.55. 
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You need send no money now. 

The Mid-Century Book Society is sure you will agree that clipping 
the coupon below will be a very kind cut indeed. 


You begin your enjoyment of membership with any of the follo 
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THREE PLAYS BY JOHN OSBORNE (a one-volume edition) 

LOOK BACK IN ANGER « THE ENTERTAINER « EPITAPH FQ 
GEORGE DILLON (By Mr. Osborne and Anthony Creighton) | 
At 29, self-educated John Osborne is England’s most famous Angi 

Young Man. He is also the most talked about new playwright in rege 

years; his three plays jar the working-class intellectual on his way tof 

bank. His plays are about.. ig 

—George Dillon, “who thought, who hoped, he was that mysterious, 
ulous being called an artist.” 

—Archie Rice, an entertainer, “we’re drunks, we’re crazy, we're bo 
the whole flaming bunch of us. Why, we have problems that nobe 
ever heard of.” 3 

—Jimmy Porter, a married man, “I’m a bit of a soppy, scruffy sort 
bear... There are cruel steel traps lying about everywhere, just w 
for rather mad, slightly satanic, and very timid little anim 

List price: $8.25. Member's price: $4.95. 4 
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This biography is remarkably candid. Frank Harris, cowboy tu 
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in three decades, it is available again. H. L. Mencken called it “perha 
the best biography done by an American.” Jacques Barzun says “a bo 
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Frank Harris proves in his no-holds-barbed biography the important 
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was the best movie critic this country has ever had. This book is mg 
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“Lauren Bacall has cinema personality to burn, and she burns bl 

ends against an unusually little middle.” List price: $6.00. Mem 
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THE PORTRAIT OF ZELIDE by Geoffrey Scott. : 
A Twentieth-Century classic. List price: $3.50. Member's price: $28 

JOHN BETJEMAN’S POEMS (a combined book and record offering) 
Betjeman’s Collected Poems are selling 1,000 copies a day in Englam 

The Spoken Arts Record is a collector’s item. List price of this combimt 

selection: $9.95. Member's price: $6.95. 
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